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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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THE PERFECTION 


PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “GLOBE” says :—‘ Tartor Brotuers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBroma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 


OTHER COCOA in the market. 


Entire so ubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 


the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Homc«oratus and Inva.ins we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





EXTRA 


GLACE COTTON 


CROCHET OR 
BATTING COTION. 
in Skeins or on Reels, 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


Obtained the only 
Award at the 
Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, 1876. For 
superior strength 
and excellent 
quality. 


BEST SOFT 


6-CorD COTTON 


IN ALL COLOURS, 
AND SUITABLE FOR 
ANY SEWING 
MACHINE 


To be had of all 
Wholesale and 
Retail Drapers and 
Merchants 
throughout the 
World. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX AND OTHER LAMPS 


FOR INDIA AND HOME USE, 


IN CRYSTAL AND COLOURED GLASS, AND FITTED WITH PATENT EXTINGUISHER. 
Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


Established 1807, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER... 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses poorest arrest the progr gress of this P sree tn complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down i in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144d. and 1s, 9d. each. 


GUARANTEED PURE, 


Frys Cocoa Extract 


PACKETS AND TINS. 
PURE COCOA ONLY, ‘WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 











This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 
from which the superfluous oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of. Cocoa. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Food, Water, and 
Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. 5. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—‘“ A delicious preparation.” 


GLENFIHLD 


THE 
QUEEN'S 
LAU UNDRESS 
SAYS pny STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


j NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THE NAME 
AND TRADE-MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most 
Durable & Satisfactory 


. Trimming for 
Ladies’, Children’s, FRI ‘ ; N 
d Infants’ Wardrobes. 


TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS EVERYWHEEZE. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
>  FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. m 


SAFE 
TEETH 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. m 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS > 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 


—< 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps, Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 2 
Bead FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, oO 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 





SHORN RELICS. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 

“This volume is a literary curiosity, and has been put forth anony- 
mously. It consists of poems, which we learn from an ‘introduction’ were 
found in the summer of 1851, in manuscript, in a Carmelite monastery, in a | 
desolate tract of Spain known as El Desierto. . . . Throughout the book 
gives. evidence of genius, the versification is never rough, and many | 
thoughts are marked with great beauty and power.”—Pudiic Opinion, | 
May 4th, 1867. | 

* These ‘ Relics,’ with an Appendix, comprise about a score of poems, 
written in the vigorous but warmly amatory style of two centuries ago, and 
well worthy of publication and preservation. . . The reader will find | 
every one of these ‘Relics’ suggestive, and a few of them full of real 
force."—Manchester Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 

Still so good are these songs and ballads, so much do they contain 
that is fresh and unhackneyed, that we exhort the collector to go back 
to the old MS., whether its seat be his own brain or El Desierto, and 
bring us more of the same species." —Sunday Times, May 5th, 1867. 

“This little volume contains much cleverness and some poetry.”— 
British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 

** His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured satire.” — 
Athenaeum, July 13th, 1877 


Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 














WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 








Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J, CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 








- NO ADDED 
PERFECT = 
—_ el, = OR SUGAR 





TRADE MARK. 


LOBB’S PATENT 
DRIED MILK FOODS 


For Infants, Invalids, and ordinary use. The Patent 
Milk Food, Oatmeal, Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Rice, 
Cocoa, and Chocolate contain over 50 per cent. pure 
Dried Milk. 
Lancet:—“ Contains all the elements of food.” 
Sold by all Chemists, §c., in Tins, 1s. each. 








BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 

















Ly.\el an Tele) olelelel ers 


WIND PILLS 


MancneEstTER, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mr, Pacs D. Woopcock, Norwich. 

S1r,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a& 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in tif Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 

Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon, 


Of all Medicine Vendors at ls. lid. and Qs. 9d. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


he excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d, per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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————~ (GLASS SHADES. 
; TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN. 


WINDOW GLASS. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





| 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by ail dealers throughout the World. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; _ 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and| §tqined and Painted Glass 


SS ee FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


CEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


BY LETTERS 
ROYAL PATENT, 


bining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors onaiie - 
tad theis perishable coverings. MAW =< <3 paliereSeee, the work Y\MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney Tops Never 
of the first designers of the’ day, forwarded, together with special designs Vo} s bs 
and estimates for ever kind af Neer and wall — Spocknens may be | Fail to Cure the Most Inveterate Chimneys We 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, Wal. DALE, $0, John fix them anywhere. ‘‘ No Cure no Pay,” or send them 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, roo, St. ; a 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL | to all parts on trial or approval 
and Co., 10, St. George's Crescent. | EATON & Co., 127, Steel House Lane, 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. | Birmingham, 


FRENCH BEDDING. 


The most Healthy and Economical ; 
Warranted Pure and of Best Make only. 


ONE IRON BEDSTEAD, SPRING MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, 
BOLSTER, AND PILLOW, FOR £2 19s. 6p. 


T. NOEL, Manufacturer, 


106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
POPULAR BASS AND BARITONE SONGS. 


sl ha BARON OF BRENT. By Bappstry. The finest song of the season; always received with immense 
applause. No. 1, Bass; No, 2, Baritone. 2s., post free. 
‘‘ A powerful dramatic aria, certain to entail encore.”—Live Stock Journal, September 7th, 1877. 
** A very fine song.” —English Mechanic. 
“A song of chivalry, a worthy companion to the ‘ Warrior Bold,’ and ‘ Stirrup Cup.’ ” 


Nt BASS SONG—-SONG OF THE OLD BELL. By J. Gussr. Compass A to D. A very fine song, 
admirably adapted for a bass voice. No. 1, Bass, 1s. 6d., post free. 
“For a good bass song nothing could be better.”—Live Stock Journal. 


Ov PAITHFUL FRIENDS. By J. Gussr. 1s. 6d., post free, 
“* A bright and pleasing melody, suitable for a baritone voice.”—The Standard. 

** Will be found useful at social gatherings.”—Literary World. 

‘‘A stirring baritone song of the same popular character, which has made some of Harry Clifton’s productions such 
favourites.” —Northampton Mercury. 

“Far above the average of modern compositions ; a sweeter melody or more charming accompaniment could scarcely 
be found.” — Sheffield Post, 


J. GUEST, 2, Fishmonger Alley, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Clear from the system all impurities, without the least inconvenience. Persons 
who are suffering from headache or indigestion, whether arising from constitu- 
tional inaction, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended 
to try PARR’S PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording relief. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS are efficacious in bilious ailments, scorbutic complaints, 
affections of the nervous system, lowness of spirits, indigestion, redundancy of 
bile, dizziness of the eyes, violent pains across the forehead, impaired memory, 
sick headache, restlessnéss, and bad dreams, &c. 

ra ang 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets, 11s. each. Sold by all Medicine 

endors. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames St., London. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, Nett for Cash, 8s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR CONVEYANCE R, 
Being a comprehensive, theoretical, and practical exposition of Conveyancing, with Concise Precedents. By James Bat. 
Loypoy : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
In stitched wrapper, 24 pages, 6d. Monthly. 


THE POPULAR MONTHLY LAW TRACTS, EDITED BY JAMES BALL. 
These Tracts are adapted either for the general public or for professional use, 
Orrice: 58, KENTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND HIS WORKS. 


Being a brief Biography and Critical Review. By James Batt. 
Loypvon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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New Novel by Mr. Wilkie Collins, | Published Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
pn Se ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. 


BELGRAVIA new ouARTERLY 
wit estan) MACaeree. 


entitled 


THE HAUNTED HOTEL: contents oF THE APRIL NUMBER : 


: Unknown Correspondence of Edgar Poe. 
A Mystery of Modern Venice. By JOHN H. INGRAM. 


The Apollo Belvedere. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. Mrs. Saleimennealt Silabies 2 Story. “ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR HOPKINS. _ By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Panslavonianism. 
| By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Parliamentary Forms and Reforms. 


The Return of the Native. | arses De Musser.” % *° 


By THEODORE WATTS. 


Together with the continuation of the Popular Story, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” | «what can we do for Greece?” 
Price ONE SHILLING Monthly, | The Tapping of Thirlmere. 
ILLUSTRATED. Current Literature and Current Criticism. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











BENNETT'S WATCHES. 





— Fa 


HUNDRED GUINEA PRESENTATION WATCH AND CHAIN. 
BENNETT'S FINEST GOLD CHRONOMETER, fully engraved with arms and inscription, and handsome standard 
Gold Chain, specially prepared for presentation to Chairmen of Public Boards and Professional Men. Safe and free by post. 
IN return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 
ie perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, 
en Cheapside, London. 


Gold Chains at manufacturers’ prices. Post Office Order, John Bennett. 


BENNETT'S CLOCKS. 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


O CLOCK PURCHASERS.—JOHN BENNETT, having just completed great alterations in his Clock Show Rooms, is 
enabled to offer to purchasers the most extensive stock in London, comprising Clocks for the drawing, dining rooms, 
and presentation, of the highest quality and newest designs. 


JOHN BENNETT'S WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 


64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALLEN AND SON’S PORTABLE TURKISH 
HOT-AIR AND VAPOUR BATH. 


This Apparatus is acknow- 
ledged to be the best yet intro. 
duced for portability, che eap- 
ness with = ~* ility, and 
thorough effici 

Will give a Bath of Hot-Air 
only, or Hot-Air and Vapour 
combined. Can be used for 
Medicated and Mercurial 
Baths. 

Can be applied to the Bed, 
used under the Chair, or for 
any'loc x i cation re quired. 

© in case, 

Als be entors and Manu- 
facturers of Bronchitis Kettles 

Illustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of useful vss les —_ 
fo r the Bedroom, Bath-room, Saas 

ck-room, anc a Nursery, po 
tree for three star mj 


©), 64 & 65, MARYLEBONE LANE, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
SAVORY: LZIVT¢st2 Ale SAVORY elas) ES )N]SAVORVaTUTLURMT 
Ry Q ' FOR . 

ig a yi 

MOORES} FOOD TREESINFANTS OORES Pastas 


ee ROYAL NURSERIES. IN ee an 














WASTING DISEASES | THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, ode teannantes. 
Improves the Appetite, and | The HIGHEST AMOUNT of NOURISH- onto tag 
mproves e »é 8 0 P i f the Pl f 
Increases Strength and Weight.| MENT in the most convenient form. pe ‘duokine. = 
Bottles 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s In Tins ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s, In Tins 2s. 6d, to 18s. 


1438, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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ESSENCE 


aa yOUR THETEL DECAY 


Use no other Tooth Powder, Paste, or Wash except 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


t }) Improves the growth of the Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 108, 6d., and 21s, per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 


= =s Te Is a new and fragrant Powder for the Face and Skin, composed of the very best 
ez SA ROWLAND & SONS fol and purest ingredients ; ladies will find it the best Toilet Powder ever yet produced. 
, HATTON-GARDEN. cx! Price 28, 6d, per box, 


Sa 





























Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 
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| whom he left behind him, was as wretched 
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18 HE 5 HE POPENJOY? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
—_o~—_. 


CHAPTER XL. AS TO BLUEBEARD. 


Wuen Lord George left his own house 
alone he was very wretched, and his wife, 


as himself. Of course the matter had not 
decided itself in this way without very 
much absolute quarrelling between them. 
Lord George had insisted, had stamped his 
foot, and had even talked of force. Mary, 
prompted by her father, had protested 
that she would not run away from the 
evil tongues of people, who would be much 
more bitter in her absence than they would 
dare to be if she remained among them. 
He, when he found that his threat of 
forcible abduction was altogether vain, 
had to make up his mind whether he also 
would remain. But both the dean and 
his wife had begged that he would do so, 
and he would not even seem to act in 
obedience to them. So he went, groaning 
much in spirit; puzzled to think what 
story he should tell to his mother and 
sisters; terribly anxious as to the future ; 
and in ‘spirit repentant for the rashness of 
his conduct at the ball. Before he was 
twenty miles out of London he was think- 
ing with infinite regret of his love for his 
wife, already realising the misery of living | 
without her, almost stirred to get out at 
the next station and return by the first 
train to Munster Court. In this hour of 
his sorrow there came upon him a feeling 
of great hatred for Mrs. Houghton. He 
almost believed that she had, for her own 
vile purposes, excited Captain De Baron to 
make love to his wife. And then, in 





regard to that woman, his wife had be- 
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"foe : 
oe Eo 
haved so well! Surely something was 
due to so much generosity. And then, 
when she had been angry with him, she 
had been more beautiful than ever. What 
a change had those few months in London 
made in her! She had lost her childish 
little timidities, and had bloomed forth a 
beautiful woman. He had no doubt as 
to her increased loveliness, and had been 
proud to think that all had acknowledged 
it. Butas to the childish timidity, perhaps 
he would have preferred that it should 
not have been so quickly, or so entirely, 
banished. Even at Brotherton he hankered 
to return to London; but,-had he done so, 
the Brotherton world would have known 
it. He put himself into a carriage instead, 
and had himself driven through the park 
to Cross Hall. 

All this occurred on the day but one 
subsequent to the ball, and he had by the 
previous post informed Lady Sarah that 
he was coming. But in that letter he had 
said that he would bring his wife with 
him, and on his immediate arrival had to 
answer questions as to her unexpected 
absence. “ Her father was very unwilling 
that she should come,” he said. 

“But I thought he was at the hotel,” 
said Lady Sarah. 

“He is in Munster Court, now. To 
tell the truth, I am not best pleased that 
it should be so; but at the last moment I 
did not like to contradict her. I hate 
London and everything in it. She likes 
it, and as there was a kind of bargain 
made I could not well depart from it.” 

“And you have left her alone with her 
father in London,” said Lady Susanna, 
with a tone of pretended dismay. 

“ How can she be alone if her father is 
with her?” answered Lord George, who 
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[April 6, 1878,] 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Conducted by 





did not stand in awe of Lady Susanna as 
he did of Lady Sarah. Nothing further 
at the moment was said, but all the sisters 
felt that there was something wrong. 

“T don’t think it at all right that Mary 
should be left with the dean,” said the old 
lady to her second daughter. But the old 
lady was specially prejudiced against the 
dean, as being her eldest son’s great enemy. 
Before the day was over Lord George 
wrote a long letter to his wife—full of 
affection indeed, but still more full of 
covert reproaches. He did not absolutely 
scold her; but he told her that there could 
be no happiness between a wife and a 
husband unless the wife would obey, and 
he implored her to come to him with as 
little delay as possible. If she would only 
come, all should be right between them. 

Mary, when her husband was really 
gone, was much frightened at her own 
firmness. That doctrine of obedience to 
her husband had been accepted by her in 
full. When disposed to run counter to 
the ladies at Manor Cross, she always had 
declared to herself that they bore no 
authority delegated from “ George,” and 
that she would obey “George,” and no 
one but George. She had told him more 
than once, half-playfully, that if he wanted 
anything done, he must tell her himself. 
And this, though he understood it to 
contain rebellion against the Germains 
generally, had a pleasant flavour with 
him, as acknowledging so completely his 
own power. She had said to her father, 
and unfortunately to Mrs. Houghton when 
Mrs. Houghton was her friend, that she 
was not going to do what all the Germain 
women told her; but she had always 
spoken of her husband’s wishes as abso- 
lutely imperative. Now she was in open 
mutiny against her husband, and, as she 
thought of it, it seemed to her to be 
almost impossible that peace should be 
restored between them. 

“T think I will go down very soon,” she 
said to her father, after she had received 
her husband’s letter. 

** What do you call very soon? ” 

“Tn a day or two.” 

“Do not do anything of the kind. Stay 
here till the appointed time comes. It is 
only a fortnight now. I have made ar- 
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wickedly. But, of course, he will come. 
He is not a man to be obstinate in that 
fashion.” 

“T do not know that, papa.” 

“But Ido. You had better take my 
advice in this matter. Of course I do not . 
want to foster a quarrel between you and 
your husband.” 

“Pray—pray don’t let there be a 
quarrel.” 

“Of course not. But the other night 
he lost his head, and treated you badly. 
You and I are quite willing to forgive and 
forget all that. Any man may do a foolish 
thing, and men are to be judged by general 
results rather than single acts.” 

“He is very kind to me—generally.” 

“Just so; and I am not angry with him 
in the least. But after what occurred it 
would be wrong that you should go away 
at once. You felt it yourself at the 
moment.” 

“But anything would be better than 
quarrelling, papa.” 

* Almost anything would be better than 
a lasting quarrel with your husband; but 
the best way to avoid that is to show him 
that you know how to be firm in such an 
emergency as this.” She was, of course, 
compelled by her father’s presence aud her 
father’s strength to remain in town, but 
she did so longing every hour to pack up 
and be off to Cross Hall. She had very 
often doubted whether she could love her 
husband as a husband ought to be loved, 
but now, in her present trouble, she felt 
sure of her own heart. She had never 
been really on bad terms with him before 
since their marriage, and the very fact of 
their separation increased her tenderness 
to him in a wonderful degree. She 
answered his letter with language full of 
love and promises and submission, loaded 
with little phrases of feminine worship, 
merely adding that papa thought she had 
better stay in town till the end of the 
month. There was not a word of reproach 
in it. She did not allude to his harsh 
conduct at the ball, nor did she write the 
name of Mrs. Houghton. 

Her father was very urgent with her to 
see all her friends, to keep any engage- 
ments previously made, to be seen at the 
play, and to let all the world know by her 
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but the others were supposed to be all 
worthy of an encore. But of course there 
arose a question as to Lady George. There 
could be no doubt that Lord George had 
disapproved very strongly of the Kappa- 
kappa. The matter got to the dean’s ears, 
and the dean counselled his daughter to 
join the party yet again. “ What would 
he say, papa?” The dean was of opinion 
that, in such case, Lord George would say 
and do much less than he had said and 
done before. According to his views, Lord 
George must be taught that his wife had 
her privileges as well as he his. This 
fresh difficulty dissolved itself, because the 
second performance was fixed for a day 
after that on which it had been long known 
that Lady George was to leave London; 
and even the dean did not propose that 
she should remain in town after that date 
with a direct view to the Kappa-kappa. 

She was astonished at the zeal with 
which he insisted she should go out into 
the gay world. He almost ridiculed her 
when she spoke of economy in her dress, 
and seémed to think that it was her duty 
to be a woman of fashion. He still spoke 
to her from time to time of the Popenjoy 
question, always asserting his conviction 
that, whatever the marquis might think, 
even if he were himself deceived through 
ignorance of the law, the child would be 
at last held to be illegitimate. ‘They tell 
me, too,” he said, “that his life is not 
worth a year’s purchase.” 

*“* Poor little boy !” 

‘Of course, if he had been born as the 
son of the Marquis of Brotherton ought 
to be born, nobody would wish him any- 
thing but good.” 

“T don’t wish him anything but good,” 
said Mary. 

“Bat as it is,” continued the dean, 
apparently not observing his daughter’s 
remark, “ everybody must feel that it would 
be better for the family that he should be 
out of the way. Nobody can think that 
such a child can live to do honour to the 
British peerage.” 

“He might be well brought up.” 

“He wouldn’t be well brought up. He 
has an Italian mother and Italian be- 
longings, and everything around him as 
bad as it can be. But the question at last 
is one of right. He was clearly born 
when his mother was reputed to be the 
wife, not of his father, but of another 
man. That cock-and-bull story which we 
have heard may be true. It is possible. 
Bat [ could not rest in my bed if 
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not persevere in ascertaining the truth.” 
The dean did persevere, and was very 
constant in his visits to Mr. Battle’s office. 
At this time Miss Tallowax came up to 
town, and she also stayed for a day or two 
in Munster Court. What passed between 
the dean and his aunt on the subject, Mary, 
of course, did not hear; but she soon 
found that Miss Tallowax was as eager 
as her father, and she learned that Miss 
Tallowax had declared that the enquiry 
shonld not languish from went of funds. 
Miss Tallowax was quite alive to the glory 
of the Brotherton connection. 

As the month drew to an end, Mary, of 
course, called on all her London friends. 
Her father was always eager to know 
whom she saw, and whether any allusion 
was made by any of them to the scene at 
the ball. But there was one person, who 
had been a friend, on whom she did not 
call, and this omission was observed by 
the dean. “Don’t you ever see Mrs. 
Houghton now ?” he asked. 

“No, papa,” said Mary, with prompt 
decision. 

“Why not ?” 

“‘T don’t like her.” 

“Why don’t you like her? You used 
to be friends. Have you quarrelled ?” 

“Yes; I have quarrelled with her.” 

“What did she do?” Mary was silent. 
“Ts it a secret?” 

“Yes, papa; it is a secret. I would 
rather you would not ask. But she isa 
nasty, vile creature, and I will never speak 
to her again.” 

“That is strong language, Mary.” 

“Tt is. And now that I have said that, 
pray don’t talk about her any more.” 

The dean was discreet, and did not talk 
about Mrs. Houghton any more; but he set 
his mind to work to guess, and guessed 
something near the truth. Of course he 
knew that his son-in-law had professed at 
one time to love this lady, when she had 
been Miss De Baron, and he had been able 
to see that subsequently to that they had 
been intimate friends. “I don’t think, 
my dear,” he said, laughing, “that you 
can be jealous of her attractions.” 

“T am not in the least jealous of her, 
papa. I don’t know anyone that I think 
so ugly. She is a nasty, made-up thing. 
But pray don’t talk about her any more.” 
Then the dean almost knew that Mary had 
discovered something, and was too noble 
to tell a story against her husband. 

The day but one before she was to leave 
town, Mrs. Montacute Jones came to her. 
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She had seen her kind old friend once or | They look handsomer, and talk better, than 
twice since the catastrophe at the ball,| other men. That’s my experience. And 
but always in the presence of other per- | you are pretty nearly sure with them that 
sons. Now they were alone together. | you won’t find you have got somebody 
“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Jones, “I/ quite wrong.” 








hope you have enjoyed your short season.| “I know a lord,” said Mary, “ who isn’t 

We have all been very fond of you.” very right. That is, I don’t know him, 
“You have been very kind to me, Mrs. | for I never saw him.” 

Jones.” “You mean your wicked brother-in- 


“TI do my best to make young people|law. I should like to know him of all 
pleasant, my dear. You ought to have| things. He’d be quite an attraction. I 
liked it all, for I don’t know anybody who | suppose he knows how to behave like a 
has been so much admired. His Royal | gentleman?” 

Highness said the other night that you} “I’m not so sure of that. He was very 
were the handsomest woman in London.” | rough to papa.” 

“His Royal Highness is an old fool,”| ‘“ Ah—yes. I think we can understand 
said Mary, laughing. that, my dear. Your father hasn’t made 

“He is generally thought to be a very | himself exactly pleasant to the marquis. 
good judge in that matter. You are| Not that I say he’s wrong. I think it was 
going to keep the house, are you not ?” a pity, because everybody says that the 

‘Oh yes; I think there is a lease.” little Lord Popenjoy will die. You were 

“T am glad of that. It is a nice little| talking of me and my glories, but long 
house, and I should be sorry to think that | before you are my age you will be much 
you are not coming back.” more glorious. You will make a charming 

“We are always to live here half the | marchioness.” 
year, I believe,” said Mary. “That was “T never think about it, Mrs. Jones; 
agreed when we married, and that’s why | and I wish papa didn’t. Why shouldn’t 


I go away now.” the little boy live? I could be quite happy 
“Lord George, I suppose, likes the| enough as I am, if people would only be r 
country best?” good to me and let me alone.” 
- “T think he does. Idon’t, Mrs. Jones.” | “ Havel distressed you?” asked the old 
“They are both very well in their way, | woman. 
my dear. I ama wicked old woman, who| “Ohdearno. Not you.” 
like to have everything gay. I never go} ‘‘ You mean what happened at my house 
out of town till everything is over, and I | the other night?” 
never come up till everything begins. We} “I didn’t mean anything particular, 


have a nice place down in Scotland, and} Mrs. Jones. But I do think that people 
you must come and see me there some | sometimes are very ill-natured.” 
autumn. And then we goto Rome. It’s} “I think, you know, that was Lord 
a pleasant way of living, though we have | George’s doing. He shouldn’t have taken 
to move about so much.” you off so suddenly. It wasn’t your fault 
“Tt must cost a great deal of money?” | that the stupid man tripped. I suppose 
“Well, yes. One can’t drive four-in- | he doesn’t like Captain De Baron ?” 
hand so cheap as a pair. Mr. Jones hasa| ‘Don’t talk about it, Mrs. Jones.” 
large income.” This was the first direct| ‘Only that I know the world so well 
intimation Mary had ever received that | that what I say might, perhaps, be of use. 
there was a Mr. Jones. ‘ But we weren’t | Of course I know that he has gone out of 
always rich, When I was your age I| town.” 
hadn’t nearly so nice a house as you. In-| “Yes; he has gone.” 
deed, I hadn’t a house at all, for I wasn’t} “I was so glad that you didn’t go with 
married, and was thinking whether I would | him. People will talk, you know; and 
take or reject a young barrister of the name | it did look as though he were a sort of 
of Smith, who had nothing a year to sup-| Bluebeard. Bluebeards, my dear, must 
port me on. You see I never got among | be put down. There may be most well- 
the aristocratic names, as you have done.” | intentioned Bluebeards, who have no cham- 
“T don’t care a bit about that.” bers of horrors, no secrets ”—Mary thought 
“ButI do. Ilike Germains, and Talbots, | of the letter from Mrs. Houghton, of which 
and Howards, and so does everybody else, | nobody knew but herself—‘“ who never 
only so many people tell lies about it. I] cut off anybody’s heads, but still interfere 
like having lords in my drawing-room. | dreadfully with the comfort of a house- 
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hold. Lord George is very nearly all that 
a man ought to be.” 

*‘ He is the best man in the world,” said 
Mary. 

“T am sure you think so. But he 
shouldn’t be jealous, and above all he 
shouldn’t show that he’s jealous. You 
were bound, I think, to stay behind and 
show the world that you had nothing to 
fear. I suppose the dean counselled it ?” 

“Yes; he did.” 

“ Fathers of married daughters shouldn’t 
often interfere, but there I think he was 
right. It is much better for Lord George 
himself that it should be so. There is 
nothing so damaging to a young woman, 
as to have it supposed she has had to be 
withdrawn from the influence of a young 
man.” 

“It would be wicked of arybody to 
think so,” said Mary, sobbing. 

“ But they must have thought so if you 
hadn’t remained. You may be sure, my 
dear, that your father was quite right. I 
am sorry that you cannot make one in 
the dance again, because we shall have 
changed Lord Giblet for Lord Augustus 
Grandison, and I am sure it will be done 
very well. But of course I couldn’t ask 
you to stay for it. As your departure 
was fixed beforehand, you ought not to 
stay for it. But that is very different from 
being taken away in a jiffy, like some 
young man who is spending more than he 
ought to spend, and is hurried off sud- 
denly nobody knows where.” 

Mary, when Mrs. Jones had left the 
house, found that upon the whole she was 
thankful to her friend for what had been 
said. It pained her to hear her husband 
described as a jealous Bluebeard ; but 
the fact of his jealousy had been s0 
apparent, that in any conversation on the 
matter intended to be useful so much had 
to be acknowledged. She, however, had 
taken the strong course of trusting to 
her father rather than to her husband, 
and she was glad to find that her 
conduct and her father’s conduct were 
approved by so competent a judge as 
Mrs. Montacute Jones. And throughout 
the whole interview there had been an air 
of kindness which Mary had well under- 
stood. The old lady had intended to be 
useful, and her intentions were accepted. 

On the next morning, soon after break- 
fast, the dean received a note which 
puzzled him much, and for an hour or 
two left him in doubt as to what he would 
do respecting it, whether he would comply 











with, or refuse to comply with, the request 
made in it. At first he said nothing of * 
the letter to his daughter. He had, as she 
was aware, intended to go to Lincoln’s 
Inn early in the day, but he sat thinking 
over something, instead of leaving the 
house, till at last he went to Mary and 
put the letter into her hands. “That,” 
said he, “is one of the most unexpected 
communications I ever had in my life, and 
one which it is most difficult to answer. 
Just read it.” The letter, which was very 
short, was as follows : 

“The Marquis of Brotherton presents 
his compliments to the Dean of Brotherton, 
and begs to say that he thinks that some 
good might now be done by a personal 
interview. Perhaps the dean will not 
object to call on the marquis here at some 
hour after two o’clock to-morrow. 

** Scumberg’s Hotel, Albemarle Street. 

“99th June, 187—.” 

“ But we go to-morrow,” said Mary. 

“Ah, he means to-day. The note was 
written last night. I have been thinking 
about it, and I think I shall go.” 

“Have you written to him ?” 

“There is no need. A man who sends 
to me a summons to come to him so im- 
mediately as that, has no right to expect 
an answer. He does not mean anything 
honest.” 

“Then why do you go?” 

“T don’t choose to appear to be afraid 
to meet him. Everything that I do is 
done aboveboard. I rather imagine that 
he doesn’t expect me to come; but I will 
not let him have to say that he had asked 
me, and that I had refused. I shall go.” 

“Oh, papa, what will he say to you?” 

“TI don’t think he can eat me, my dear; 
nor will he dare even to murder me. I 
daresay he would if he could.” 

And so it was decided ; and at the hour 
appointed the dean sallied forth to keep 
the appointment. 


CHAPTER XLI. SCUMBERG’S. 


Tue dean, as he walked across the park 
towards Albemarle Street, had many mis- 
givings. He did not at all believe that 
the marquis entertained friendly relations 
in regard to him, or even such neutral 
relations as would admit of the ordinary 
courtesies of civilised life. He made up 
his mind that he would be insulted, unless 
indeed he should be so cowed as to give 
way to the marquis. But that he himself 
thought to be impossible. The more he 
reflected about it, the more assured he 
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became that the marquis had not expected 
him to obey the summons. It was possible 
that something might be gained on the 
other side by his refusal to see the elder 
brother of his son-in-law. He might, by 
refusing, leave it open to his enemies to 
say that he had rejected an overture to 
peace, and he now regarded as his enemies 
almost the entire Germain family. His own 
son-in-law would in future, he thought, be 
as much opposed to him as the head of 
the family. The old marchioness, he knew, 
sincerely believed in Popenjoy. And the 
daughters, though they had at first been 
very strong in their aversion to the foreign 
mother and the foreign boy; were now 
averse to him also, on other grounds. Of 
course Lord George would complain of 
his wife at Cross Hall. Of course the 
story of the Kappa-kappa would be told 
in a manner that would horrify those 
three ladies. The husband would of course 
be indignant at his wife’s disobedience in 
not having left London when ordered by 
him to do so. He had promised not to 
foster a quarrel between Mary and Lord 
George, but he thought it by no means 
improbable that circumstances would for a 
time render it expedient that his daughter 
should live at the Deanery, while Lord 
George remained at Cross Hall. As to 
nothing was he more fully resolved than 
this, that he would not allow the slightest 
blame to be attributed to his daughter, 
without repudiating and resenting the 
imputation. Any word against her con- 
duct, should such word reach his ears 
even through herself, he would resent, 
and it would go hard with him, but he 
would exceed such accusations by re- 
criminations. He would let them know, 
that if they intended to fight, he also 
could fight. He had never uttered a word 
as to his own liberality in regard to 
money, but he had thought of it much. 
Theirs was the rank, and the rank was 


a great thing in his eyes; but his was | 


at present the wealth; and wealth, he 
thought, was as powerful as rank. He 
was determined that his daughter should 
be a marchioness, and in pursuit of that 
object he was willing to spend his money ; 
but he intended to let those among whom 
he spent it know that he was not to be set 
on one side, as a mere parson out of ‘the 
country, who happened to have a good 
income of his own. 

It was in this spirit—a spirit of absolute 
pugnacity—that he asked for the marquis 
at Scumberg’s Hotel. Yes; the marquis 











was at home, and the servant would see 
if his master could be seen. “I fancy 
that I have an appointment with him,” 
said the dean, as he gave his card. “I 
am rather hurried, and if he can’t see me 
perhaps you'll let me know at once.” 
The man soon returned, and with much 
condescension told the dean that his lord- 
ship would see him. “That is kind, as his 
lordship told me to come,” said the dean to 
himself, but still loud enough for the ser- 
vant to hear him. “ His lordship will be 
with you in a few minutes,” said the man, 
as he shut the,door of the sitting-room. 

“T shall be gone if he’s not here in a 
very few minutes,” said the dean, unable to 
restrain himself. 

And he very nearly did go before the 
marquis came to him. He had already 
walked to the rug with the object of 
ringing the bell, and had then decided on 
giving the lord two minutes more, re- 
solving also that he would speak his mind 
to the lord about this delay, should the 
lord make his appearance before the two 
minutes were over. The time had just 
expired when his lordship did make his 
appearance. He came shuflling into the 
room after a servant, who walked before 
him with the pretence of carrying books 
and a box of papers. It had all been 
arranged, the marquis knowing that he 
would secure the first word by having his 
own servant in the room. “I am very 
much obliged to you for coming, Mr. 
Dean,” he said. ‘“ Pray sit down. I should 
have been here to receive you if you had 
sent me a line.” 

“T only got your note this morning,” 
said the dean, angrily. 

“JT thought that perhaps you might 
have sent a message. It doesn’t signify 
in the least. I never go out till after this, 
but had you named a time I should have 
been here to receive you. That will do, 
John—shut the door. Very cold—don’t 
you think it ?” 

“T have walked, my lord, and am 
warm.” 

“T never walk—never could walk. I 
don’t know why it is, but my legs won’t 
walk.” 

“ Perhaps you never tried.” 

“Yes; I have. They wanted to make 
me walk in Switzerland twenty years ago, 
but I broke down after the first mile. 
George used to walk like the very dence. 
You see more of him now than I do. Does 
he go on walking ? ” 

“ He is an active man.” 
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“Just that. He ought to have been a 
country letter-carrier. He would have 
been as punctual as the sun, and has quite 
all the necessary intellect.” 

“You sent for me, Lord Brotherton 

“Yes; yes. I had something that I 
thought 1 might as well say to you, 
though, upon my word, I almost forget 
what it was.” 

“Then I may as well take my leave.” 

“Don’t do that. You see, Mr. Dean, 
belonging to the church militant as you 
do, you are so heroically pugnacious! You 
must like fighting very much.” 

“When I have anything which I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to fight for, I think 
I do.” 

“ Things are generally best got without 
fighting. You want to make your grand- 
son Marquis of Brotherton.” 

“T want to ensure to my grandson any- 
thing that may be honestly and truly his 
own.” 

“ You must first catch a grandson.” 

It was on his lips to say that certainly 
no heir should be caught on his side of 
the family, after the fashion that had been 
practised by his lordship in catching the 
present pseudo-Popenjoy ; but he was 
restrained by a feeling of delicacy in 
regard to his own daughter. ‘ My lord,” 
he said, “I am not here to discuss any 
such contingency.” 

“But you don’t scruple to discuss my 
contingency, and that in the most public 
manner. It has suited me, or at any 
rate it has been my chance, to marry a 
foreigner. Because you don’t understand 
Italian fashions you @on’t scruple to say 
that she is not my wife.” 

“T have never said so.” 

“And to declare that, my son is not my 
son.” 

“T have never said that.” 

“ And to set a dozen attorneys to work 
to prove that my heir is a bastard.” 

“We heard of your marriage, my lord, 
as having been fixed for a certain date—a 
date long subsequent to that of the birth 
of your son. What were we to think?” 

“As if that hadn’t been explained to 
you, and to all the world, a dozen times 
over. Did you never hear of a second 
marriage being solemnised in England to 
satisfy certain scruples? You have sent 
out and made your enquiries, and what 
have they come to? I know all about it.” 

“‘ As far as I am concerned you are quite 
welcome to know everything.” 

“T daresay; even thongh I should be 
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stung to death by the knowledge. Of 
course I understand. You think that I 
have no feeling at all.” 

“Not much as to do your duty to your 
family, certainly,” said the dean, stoutly. 

“Exactly. Because I stand a little in 
the way of your new ambition, I am the 
devil himself. And yet you, and those 
who have abetted you, think it odd that I 
haven’t received you with open arms. My 
boy is as much to me as ever was your 
daughter to you.” 

“Perhaps so, my lord. The question is 
not whether he is beloved, but whether he 
is Lord Popenjoy.” 

“He is Lord Popenjoy. He is a poor 
weakling, and I doubt whether he may 
enjoy the triumph long; but he is Lord 
Popenjoy. You must know it yourself, 
dean.” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” said the 
dean, furiously. 

“Then you must be a very self-willed 
man. When this began, George was joined 
with you in this unnatural enquiry. He, at 
any rate, has been convinced.” 

“It may be he has submitted himself to 
his brother’s influence.” 

“Not in the least. George is not very 
clever, but he has at any rate had wit 
enough to submit to the influence of his 
own legal adviser—or rather to the in- 
fluence of your legal adviser. Your own . 
man, Mr. Battle, is convinced. You are 
going on with this, in opposition even to 
him. What the devil is it you want? I 
am not dead, and may outlive at any rate 
you. Your girl hasn’t got a child, and 
doesn’t seem likely to have one. You 
happen to have married her into a noble 
family, and now, upon my word, it seems 
to me that you are a little off your head 
with downright pride.” 

“Was it for this you sent for me P” 

“ Well—yes; it was. I thought it might 
be as well to argue it out. It isn’t likely 
that there should be much love between 
us, but we needn’t cut each other’s throats. 
It is costing us both a d——d lot of money; 
but I should think that my purse must be 
longer than yours.” 

“We will try it, my lord.” 

“You intend to go on with this perse- 
cution, then P” 

“The Countess Luigi was presumably a 
married woman when she bore that name, 
and I look upon it as a sacred duty to 
ascertain whether she was so or not.” 

“Sacred!” said the marquis, with a 
sneer. 








ce. 
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“Yes—sacred. There can be no more 
sacred duty than that which a father owes 
to his child.” 

“Ah!” Then the marquis paused, and 
looked at the dean, before he went on 
speaking. He looked so long that the 
dean was preparing to take his hat in his 
hand ready for a start. He showed that 
he was going to move, and then the 
marquis went on speaking. ‘Sacred! 
Ah, and such a child!” 

“She is one of whom I am proud as 
a father, and you should be proud as a 
sister-in-law.” 

“Oh, of course. SoI am. The Germains 
were never so honoured before. As for 
her birth, I care nothing about that. Had 
she behaved herself, I should have thought 
nothing of the stable.” 

“What do you dare to say?” said the 
dean, jumping from his seat. 

The marquis sat leaning back in his 
arm-chair, perfectly motionless. There 
was a smile, almost a pleasant smile, on 
his face; but there was a very devil in his 
eye, and the dean, who stood some six 
feet removed from him, saw the devil 
plainly. “I live a solitary life here, Mr. 
Dean,” said the marquis, “ but even I have 
heard of her.” 

“What have you heard ?” 

“All London has heard of her—this 
future marchioness, whose ambition is to 
drive my son from his title and estates. 
A sacred duty, Mr. Dean, to put a coronet 
on the head of that young ——!” The 
word which we have not dared to print 
was distinctly spoken—more distinctly, 
more loudly, more incisively, than any 
word which had yet fallen from the man’s 
lips. It was evident that the lord had 
prepared the word, and had sent for the 
father that the father might hear the word 
applied to his own daughter—unless, in- 
deed, he should first acknowledge himself 
to have lost his case. So far the interview 
had been carried out very much in accord- 
ance with the preparations as arranged by 
the marquis; but as to what followed, the 
marquis had hardly made his calculations 
correctly. 

A clergyman’s coat used to save him 
from fighting in fighting days; and even 
in these days, in which broils and personal 
encounters are held to be generally dis- 
reputable, it saves the wearer from certain 
remote dangers to which other men are 
liable. And the reverse of this is also 
true. It would probably be hard to extract 
a first blow from a whole bench of bishops. 





And deans, as a rule, are more sedentary, 
more quiescent, more given to sufferance 
even than bishops. The normal dean is a 
goodly, sleek, bookish man, who would 
hardly strike a blow under any provo- 
cation. The marquis, perhaps, had been 
aware of this. He had, perhaps, fancied 
that he was as good a man as the dean, 
who was at least ten years his senior. He 
had not, at any rate, anticipated such 
speedy violence as followed the utterance 
of the abominable word. 

The dean, as I have said, had been 
standing about six feet from the easy-chair 
in which the marquis was lolling, when 
the word was spoken. He had already 
taken his hat in his hand, and had thought 
of some means of showing his indignation 
as he left the room. Now his first impulse 
was to rid himself of his hat, which he 
did by pitching it along the floor. And 
then in an instant he was at the lord’s 
throat. The lord had expected it so little, 
that up to the last he made no preparation 
for defence. The dean had got him by 
his cravat and shirt-collar before he had 
begun to expect such usage as this. Then 
he simply gurgled out some ejaculated 
oath, uttered half in surprise and half in 
prayer. Prayer certainly was now of no 
use. Had five hundred feet of rock been 
there the marquis would have gone down 
it, though the dean had gone with him. 
Fire flashed from the clergyman’s eyes, 
and his teeth were set fast, and his very 
nostrils were almost ablaze. His daughter! 
The holy spot of his life! The one being 
in whom he believed with all his heart and 
with all his strength ! 

The dean was fifty years of age, but no 
one had ever taken him for an old man. 
They who at home at Brotherton would 
watch his motions, how he walked and 
how he rode on horseback, how he would 
vault his gates when in the fields, and 
scamper across the country like a school- 
boy, were wont to say that he was un- 
clerical. Perhaps Canons Pountner and 
Holdenough, with Mr. Groschut, the 
bishop’s chaplain, envied him something 
of his juvenile elasticity. But I think 
that none of them had given him credit 
for such strength as he now displayed. 
The marquis, in spite of what feeble efforts 
he made, was dragged up out of his chair 
and made to stand, or rather to totter, on 
his legs. He made a clutch at the bell- 


rope, which to aid his luxurious ease had 
been brought close to bis hand as he sat, 
but failed, as the dean shook him hither 
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and thither. Then he was dragged on to 
the middle of the rug, feeling by this time 
that he was going to be throttled. He 
attempted to throw himself down, and 
would have done so, but that the dean with 
his left hand prevented him from falling. 
He made one vigorous struggle to free 
himself, striving as he did so to call for 
assistance. But the dean, having got his 
victim’s back to the fireplace, and having 
the poor wretch now fully at his command, 
threw the man with all his strength into 
the empty grate. The marquis fell like a 
heap into the fender, with his back against 
the top bar and his head driven farther 
back against the bricks and iron. There, 
for a second or two, he lay like a dead 
mass. 

Less than a minute had done it all, and 
for so long a time the dean’s ungoverned 
fury had held its fire. What were con- 
sequences to him, with that word as applied 
to his child ringing in his ears? How 
should he moderate his wrath under such 
outrage as that? Was it not as though 
beast had met beast in the forest, between 
whom nothing but internecine fight to the 
end was possible? But when that minute 
was over, and he saw what he had done— 
when the man, tumbled, dishevelled, all 
alump and already bloody, was lying before 
him—then he remembered who he was 
himself, and what it was that he had done. 
He was Dean Lovelace, who had already 
made for himself more than enough of 
clerical enmity; and this other man was 
the Marquis of Brotherton, whom he had 
perhaps killed in his wrath, with no wit- 
ness by to say a word as to the provocation 
he had received. 

The marquis groaned and impotently 
moved an arm, as though to raise himself. 
At any rate, he was not dead as yet. With 
a desire to do what was right now, the 
dean rang the bell violently, and then 
stooped down to extricate his foe. He 
had succeeded in raising the man and in 
seating him on the floor, with his head 
against the arm-chair, before the servant 
came. Had he wished to conceal anything, 
he could, without much increased effort, 
have dragged the marquis up into his chair; 
but he was anxious now simply that all 
the truth should be known. It seemed to 
him still, that no one knowing the real 
truth would think that he had done wrong. 
His child! His daughter! His sweetly- 
innocent daughter! The man soon rushed 
into the room, for the ringing of the b-/l 
had been very violent. “Send “or a 





doctor,” said the dean; “and send the 
landlord up.” 

“Has my lord had a fit?” said the 
man, advancing into the room. He was 
the servant, not of the hotel, but of the 
marquis himself. 

“Do as I bid you. Get a doctor, and 
send up the landlord immediately. It is 
not a fit, but his lordship has been much 
hurt. I knocked him down.” The dean 
made the last statement slowly and firmly, 
under a feeling at the moment that it 
became him to leave nothing concealed, 
even with a servant. 

“He has murdered me,” groaned the 
marquis. The injured one could speak at 
last, and there was comfort in that. The 
servant rushed back to the regions below, 
and the tidings were soon spread through 
the house. Resident landlord there was 
none—there never are residént landlords 
in London hotels. Scumberg was a young 
family of joint heirs and heiresses, named 
Tomkins, who lived at Hastings, and the 
house was managed by Mrs. Walker. 
Mrs. Walker was soon in the room, with 
a German deputy-manager kept to main- 
tain the foreign Scumberg connection, and 
with them sundry waiters and the head 
chambermaid. Mrs. Walker made a direct 
attack upon the dean, which was con- 
siderably weakened by accusations from 
the lips of the marquis himself. Had he 
remained speechless for awhile, the horrors 
of the dean’s conduct would have been 
greatly aggravated. “My good woman,” 
said the dean, “‘ wait till some official is 
here. You cannot understand. And get 
a little warm water and wash his lordship’s 
head.” 

“He has broken my back,” said his 
lordship. ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh!” 

“T am glad to hear you speak, Lord 
Brotherton,” said the dean. “I think 
you will repent having used such a word 
as that to my daughter.” It would be 
necessary now that everybody should 
understand everything; but how terrible 
would it be for the father, even to say 
that such a name had been applied to his 
child ! 

First there came two policemen, then a 
surgeon, and then a sergeant. “TI will do 
anything that you suggest, Mr. Constable,” 
said the dear, “though I hope it may not 
be necessary that I should remain in 
custedy. 1am the Dean of Brotherton.” 
The sergeant made a sign of putting his 
finger up to his cap. “ This man, as you 
know, is the Marquis of Brotherton.” 
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The sergeant bowed to the groaning noble- 
man. ‘“‘My daughter is married to his 
brother. There have been family quarrels, 
and he just now applied a name to his 
own sister-in-law, to my child, which I 
will not utter because there are women here. 
Fouler slander never came from a man’s 
mouth. I took him from his chair and 
threw him beneath the grate. Now you 
know it all. Were it todo again, I would 
do it again.” 

“She is a ——,” said the imprudent 
prostrate marquis. The sergeant, the doctor 
who was now present, and Mrs. Walker 
suddenly became the dean’s friends. The 
marquis was declared to be much shaken, 
to have a cut head, and to be very badly 
bruised abcut the muscles of the back. 
Put a man who could so speak of his 
sister-ir-law deserved to have his head 
cut au.u his muscles bruised. Neverthe- 
less the matter was too serious to be passed 
over without notice. The doctor could 
not say that the unfortunate nobleman had 
received no permanent injury; and the 
sergeant had not an opportunity of dealing 
with deans and marquises every day of 
his life. The doctor remained with his 
august patient and had him put to bed, 
while the dean and the sergeant together 
went off in a cab to the police-office, which 
lies in the little crowded streets between 
the crooked part of Regent Street and 
Piccadilly. Here depositions were taken 
and forms filled, and the dean was allowed 
to depart, with an understanding that he 
was to be forthcoming immediately when 
wanted. He suggested that it had been 
his intention to go down to Brotherton 
on the following day, but the super- 
intendent of police recommended him to 
abandon that idea. The superintendent 
thought that the dean had better make 
arrangements to stay in London till the 
end of the week. 


” 








NOTHING MORE! 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

Ir is one of Lord Burleigh’s pithy say- 
ings, that if a man marry a fool, it shall, 
for the remainder of his days, “ yirke him 
to hear her talk.” 

Now there are varietiex of the fool femi- 
nine. A woman may be a {ool “ pure and 
simple,” or she may be a “ fond fool,” and 
in either case, a loyal man and trve may 


which Lord Burleigh so quaintly threatens 
him. Yet a vain fool may easily lead a 
man captive, and for this reason. Vanity, 
during the honeyed days of courtship, is 
ready to take the form and semblance of 
true love. The desire to shine in a man’s 
eyes teaches a vain woman cunning ; she 
adapts herself to his tastes, flatters his 
foibles, and then, after dreaming comes 
the waking, and he realises that it was not 
for himself, but for the adulation which he 
could give, that he was loved. She has won, 
but she has no longing to keep his love ; 
the restfulness of assured affection, the 
quiet companionship of home life, have 
for her no charms; the only craving she 
has, is to outshine other fools like herself. 
In saying all this, I have been telling 
the story of Keith Falconer’s married life. 
He had fallen madly in love with a beau- 
tiful woman; he had made her his wife in 
haste, and had repented himself of that rash 
act at leisure, and it “yirked him to hear 
her talk.” He hated petty gossip, and its 
blacker sister, scandal; and yet in such 
despicable mental garbage did the soul of 
Blanche, his wife, delight. He disliked 
and disapproved of the friends she made, 
yet never would he permit that dislike 
to keep him absent from her side, or 
give the world a chance of saying that 
they “did not get on well together.” 
Consequently, in spite of the overweening _ 
vanity that blighted her whole nature, 
never the faintest breath of scandal had 
gathered round Blanche Falconer’s name. 
Whether she was grateful for this careful 
guardianship on Keith’s part, may be 
doubted. Keith Falconer’s mother was a 
woman both wise and loving. From the 
days of his childhood, in this mother 
Keith had found his best and truest friend ; 
his closest sympathiser, his most loving 
comforter, but now 
Well, slowly but surely, as some lovely 
landscape is obscured by rising mist, and 
its beauties hidden from our eyes, this 
loving mother had drifted from him; not 
because he grew to love her less, but be- 
cause, for the first time in their lives, some- 
thing lay between them that neither could 
touch upon. 
What anguish of soul Mrs. Falconer had 
endured in this severance, what prayers, 
what tears, what hours of lonely thought 
it had cost her, none but God and her own 
heart knew ! 
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not trust herself to keep silence, when 
silence would be wisdom? Was it not 
then the nobler part to hold herself 
aloof ? Keith was not one to fall into the 
meanness of taking his mother into his 
counsel against his wife. Silence there- 
fore reigned between them on the things 
most present to the thoughts of each. 

And rarely indeed was this silence 
broken. Between two noble natures an 
unspoken covenant may exist, and it was 
so with this mother and son. Only once 
was the full bitterness of Keith’s unhappi- 
ness revealed to her. She had been pay- 
ing a visit to them in their London home. 
It had been a time of mingled joy and pain, 
and now it was over. She was going back 
to Glenluna; to that lovely home among 
the heather-clad hills, where she best loved 
to be, and now, waiting for the north 
train, with Keith by her side, she paced 
slowly up and down the platform of Euston 
Station. 

Poor mother! her heart was very full— 
it is so hard for all of us, when we have to 
leave one whom we love, to bear sorrow 
alone ; and so, at last, “ out of the fulness 
of her heart, her mouth spake.” 

She had noted the weariness on Keith’s 
face; the deepened lines round the lips, the 
tired look in the grey eyes, the silver lines 
mingling all too soon in the dark locks that 
had been her pride in days gone by; and 
she thought, in her loving tenderness, that 
he sorely needed rest. 

“‘ When the session is over, do you think 
you and Blanche can come to me at Glen- 
luna, dear?” 

She spoke almost timidly, and uncon- 

sciously her fingers closed closer on his 
arm. 
“T hardly think we can, mother,” he 
answered quietly, as it was ever his wont 
to speak, but with a subtle ring of pain in 
his voice that hurt her cruelly. “My 
wife prefers Paris, or Florence, when I can 
get away; you remember, she does not 
like Glenluna——” 

“Yes, yes; I remember,” she put in 
hurriedly, with a catch in her breath that 
was almost a sob. 

Not “like” Glenluna; not “like ” that 
stately home on the lovely western coast; 
not “like” to watch the hills sleeping in 
the sunshine, and the cloud-shadows 
chasing each other over the ever-changeful 
sea! The very words sounded like treason 
to all the traditions of her life, and yet she 
knew they were true. 


There was a stir upon tho platform, a | - 








bell rang loudly, and she knew that the 
time was short. 

“ Keith, Keith!” she said, losing for a 
moment the calmness that was so seldom 
ruffled. “Oh, my dear, how sorry I am 
that you and Blanche have no children ; it 
might be better, it might make things so 
different. Do not be angry with me, my 
son ; parting makes one weak, you know.” 

“T am not angry,” he said very gently, 
“but you are mistaken; I thank Heaven 
that things are as they are.” 

She had given utterance to the thought 
of her heart, in an all-trne womanly hope 
that little hands might draw two hearts 
together ; and the look on Keith’s face, as 
he answered her, struck home to her like 
the stab of a knife. 

A kiss, a long hand-clasp, a‘ longer look, 
and mother and son had parted. 

If Keith Falconer had known that never 
again in this world should he see those 
sweet sad eyes look into his, that never 
again should he touch that frail white 
hand, until he kissed and clasped it 
with passionate tears as it lay dead and 
cold, and unresponsive to the pressure of 
his own—think you that he would have 
stood so quietly to watch the northern 
train gliding from his sight P 

Ah me, it is well for us all that we know 
not what even the day that is coming may 
bring forth! When Keith Falconer, two 
short months after that parting at the 
station, returned home from his duties at 
the House, to find a telegram awaiting 
him, and read the few terse sentences that 
told him that his mother was dead, he 
laughed aloud. Such strange things are 
human nerves, and so passing strange the 
way that they are acted upon by the 
sudden stroke of joy or pain! 

In a moment of despairing, over- 
whelming sorrow, weak humanity clings 
to the nearest stay; and Keith, stunned 
and dazed by grief, turned to his wife for 
comfort. He threw his arm about her 
shoulders, and hid his face against her 
breast, and Blanche, in a certain cold- 
blooded fashion of her own, was sorry for 
him; but all the same she ’oked upon his 
bowed head, and worered uneasily if, 


perchance, the ‘' burr-Ng tears of sorrow ” 
might not mar »4 blur the delicately. 
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Most wives would have pleaded to go 
with a husband on such a journey as 
that on which Keith had to start that 
night; but not so Blanche Falconer. In 
her creed, sickness and death were things 
to be avoided by every known means. 
And so it came about, that she was 
lying disconsolately on a lounge in her 
pretty morning-room, now decorously 
darkened, when her husband sought her 
to say good-bye. 

Blanche was not alone. Her chosen 
friend, Mrs. Leslie Vernon, had flown to 
her side on hearing of the calamity that 
had befallen her, and just as Keith reached 
the velvet portiéres, and was about to enter 
the room, his wife was plaintively bemoan- 
ing herself to this sympathising listener. . . 

“And just now, too; when I have a 
card for the royal ball, and had set my 
heart on going!” 

Mrs. Vernon made a quick gesture of 
caution. She had chanced to look up, 
and in a mirror opposite the door, had 
seen Mr. Falconer come in. Even her 
world-hardened heart was touched with the 
grave, sad, reproachful face, the set white 
lips, that told of cruel pain; and with a 
few hurried words, she beat a hasty re- 
treat, leaving the husband and _ wife 
together. 

“Well, well, what matter, after 211?” 
thought Keith bitterly, as ten minutes later 
he sprang into a hansom, and quitted the 
home that was to him but an empty name. 
“ T knew it all before ; why should I let hor 
heartless word wound me—fool that Iam!” 


To travel over a familiar road, to pass 
by well-known landmarks, each of which 
once took you nearer to a loving greeting, 
and then to realise with a sickening pang 
that the feet that once hurried so gladly to 
meet you on the threshold of your home, 
will come to meet you never any more: 
what an ordeal of pain! 

The sight of his mother’s empty chair 
by the “ingle nook” was the first thing 
that seemed to give a reality to the thought 
of her loss ‘ Keith’s heart; he had been 
told she was ded, but he had not felt that 
she was gone UNS] then. And in that 
moment the knowleQeg came upon him, 
that in losing her, he 2.4 lost all. He 
flung himself upon the couc. eryshing his 
face against the pillow whe.. her head 
had often lain. . . ; 

He was not left quite withon. oo. 
forters in this abandonment of &:,¢ 








his master’s feet and laid his rough head 
upon his knee, and a woman’s hand, light 
as a snowflake, touched his shoulder, while 
a woman’s voice said pityingly : 

“You must not grieve too bitterly, 
Mr. Falconer; she told me to tell you 
this, and to say that you were her ceaseless 
thought; it was all so sudden; there was 
not much time——” 

And here the sweet voice broke in tears. 


CHAPTER II. 


Keitn Faxconer’s mother had been a 
woman of few friendships, but these from 
their very limitation had gathered strength. 
She had also been one of those women 
who possess the power of turning a lover 
into a staunch and loyal friend. 

In the days of her youth, Laurence 
Temple had loved her vainly; had seen 
a man, less worthy of her love, win the 
jewel whose brightness he was incapable 
of appreciating, and then, sad and sore at 
heart, had joined his regiment in India, 
and thrown all his energies into the in- 
terest of his profession. 

Years later these two meet again, and 
then Colonel Temple had given the woman 
whom he had once loved that sustaining, 
never-failing friendship, which a generous, 
pure-hearted man can so well give to a 
woman whom he holds in reverence. 

Things looked very black indeed at 
Glenluna when Keith was a bonny, curly- 
pated lad of four years old, and if it had 
not been for an opportune visit “ on leave ” 
paid to his native land by Laurence 
Temple, that beautiful home might have 
been made desolate, and become the sub- 
ject of conjecture to a curious world. But 
Allan Falconer and Laurence Temple had 
been lads together at the same public 
school, and fast friends in after life, until 
the love of a woman came between them ; 
and now Laurence, ever the stronger cha- 
racter of the two, used his influence with 
his old comrade to good purpose, and saved 
the woman whom both had loved, though 
so differently, from still deeper sorrow 








than that which had already befallen her. 
Mr. Falconer, to a certain extent, 
reformed his reckless life; at all events, 
he kept things smoother on the surface ; 
and some years after this visit of his old 
friend, he died. 

Of course, it would have been a charm- 
ingly romantic ending to the story, had 
Laurence Temple now won the love of the 
beautiful widow; but he was already 
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doubt if anything warmer than the old 
trusty friendship would have come about 
between them, for to Mary Falconer the 
world now held but one object of worship, 
and that was—Keith. 

Shortly after Keith’s marriage, Mrs. 
Falconer received a letter from her friend 
Laurence Temple, now once more in India. 
It was at once a behest and a farewell. 

His young daughter Marion, long since 
motherless, was at school in England, and 
on the point of going out to join him in 
his Indian home; but now Colonel Temple 
was dying, and by the time that letter 
could reach Glenluna, Marion would be 
alone in the world. To the kindly care of 
the woman who had been first his love, 
and then his friend, he commended his 
child, until such time as her own relatives 
should claim her. 

Keith had heard all this, and his mother 
had spoken in her letters of the girl being 
at Glenluna, and of her sweet and gentle 
ways; but it had so chanced that he 
had never seen her, never until, in the 
hour of his bitter grief, her voice fell 
upon him as the very balm of Gilead! 
He had felt so alone, so isolated in his 
sorrow, and lo! here at his side was 
one who had loved, and now mourned that 
mother, whose sympathy had been the one 
tender spot in his life. It seemed a strange 
thing that Marion had spent many holidays 
at Glenluna in times past, and yet that 
she and Keith had never met ; but Blanche 
did not “like” that home among the hills 
and woods, and Mrs. Falconer would not 
broach the idea that her son should come 
without his wife. 

Marion’s young heart, sore from the loss 
of the father she so dearly loved, had 
turned for comfort to that father’s friend ; 
she had grown to love Mrs. Falconer with 
the love which can only exist between two 
really sympathetic natures. The power of 
companionship is a gift which some women 
possess in perfection, and few could be 
more richly dowered with such power than 
Marion Temple. There was no beauty 
in earth, or sea, or sky, that did not find 
an echo in her pure soul, a reflection in the 
clear mirror of her mind; no high and holy 
words ever penned by the master-minds of 
the world, that did not rouse her into admi- 
ration andsympathy. Happy indeed were 
the hours spent together by the two women, 
and great was Keith’s comfort in listening 
to the old housekeeper’s description of how 
happy “the mistress” had been with her 
dear companion. 


Marion was not by any means a beauty ; 
she had soft, clear hazel eyes, a mobile 
mouth, and was graceful and lithe as a 
young deer in every movement, but there 
was nothing brilliant about her, nothing 
to catch the eye of acasual observer. She 
did not startle you into admiration; she 
won upon you, stealing your heart away 
unawares. 

When Keith took her back with him to 
London for awhile, Blanche, after one 
comprehensive glance at the sad, quiet 
face and timid eyes, took heart of grace, 
and was comforted. She was not jealous 
of her husband, she esteemed him too 
lightly for that; indeed, he held in her 
estimation very much the same position as 
another person’s banker might have done 
in theirs; it was worth while to keep him 
in good humour, for Blanche had been a 
“penniless lass,’”’ and was wholly depen- 
dent upon him for supplies. 

But she had had misgivings when Keith 
wrote to her from the north to say that 
Marion was coming to them as a guest, 
until such time as an escort should be 
found to be her travelling companion to 
Mauritius, whither she was bound; and 
these misgivings returned upon Mrs. Keith 
Falconer with redoubled force, in conse- 
quence of a letter which she received from 
old Mrs. Fairfax, the Glenluna housekeeper. 

That worthy woman took it for granted 
that her master’s wife must be ill, since 
she had not accompanied him to the house 
of mourning, and therefore she wrote sym- 
pathisingly to her, and at the same time 
spoke of “ Miss Marion ” as a “ dear, sweet 
young creature.” 

Blanche was still young and fair enough 
to be generous to other women, but for all 
that, she was aware that eighteen possesses 
certain advantages over five-and-twenty, 
and she had no fancy for “ going about ” 
with a girl whose fresh young beauty 
might throw her own into the shade. 

“A regular dowdy, my dear; big eyes, 
and a slip of a figure, and looks like a 
mute at a funeral.” This was Mrs. Fal- 
coner’s verdict upon Marion Temple, as 
confided to her friend, Belle Vernon. 

“How long is she going to stay?” 
asked that light of fashion, trying the 
effect of a new attitude in the mirror 
opposite. 

**T don’t know; she’s bound for Mau- 
ritius, where her father’s sister, the widow 
|of a rich planter, has offered her a home ; 
and when a certain Mrs. Mayne, who is to 
| be her escort, makes up her mind to start, 
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the girl is to go. For my part, I can’t for 
the life of me imagine what women like 
Marion Temple want with a chaperon; no 
man born would ever turn round to look 
at her a second time!” 

“‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Vernon solemnly, 
“if I were you, I would keep the girl here 
as longas you can. Itis much more likely 
your husband will let you relax this absurd 
seclusion, if yqu can make the excuse of 
wanting to cheer her up.” 

“ Well, I really don’t know,” sighed the 
victim of a husband’s tyranny, with her 
head plaintively on one side ; “ she isn’t one 
bit simpatica to me, and I can’t make her 
see how hard upon me this sort of dull 
life is; you know it destroys me, Bella— 
absolutely destroys me! Besides, the girl 
is a fool——” 

But here Mrs. Vernon interrupted her. 
“You are mistaken there, Blanche; the 
girl’s no fool. Did you notice how quick 
she was the other day, when Charley 
Durant quoted a line from some fusty old 
writer who lived before the flood, and how 
she followed it up? He looked quite 
startled, and his eyes followed her——” 

“ Pouf!” cried Mrs. Falconer, flipping 
her pretty white fingers together in a ges- 
ture of contempt. ‘Charley likes to be 
pedantic himself; but, as a rule, men hate 
that sort of thing! Fancy what our 


ingenue did the other evening. We had | 


had our dinner in the usual festive manner, 
you know—the three of us together; and 
after dinner the girl disappeared. ‘I 
hope you were not ill last night?’ said I 
next morning. ‘Oh no,’ says she, sweetly 
smiling ; ‘but I thought you and Mr. Fal- 
coner would like to be left alone together 
sometimes in an evening.’” 

Not even the sense of being in what was, 
or ought to have been, a house of mourn- 
ing, could keep back the peal of ringing 
laughter with which Belle Vernon greeted 
this remarkable anecdote ; a merriment in 
which Blanche joined right heartily, you 
may be sure; and the master of the house, 
passing by the door on his way to his own 
room, heard and—— Well, no man is 
immaculate, and now and again words will 
rise to the lips that it is welltostifie. Yet 
even the bitterest home trials had of late 
grown less bitter to Keith Falconer; less 
hard to bear with patience than they once 
had been. He was like a traveller toiling 
along a steep and uphill road, who hears 
far-off the first faint notes of a melody 
heaven-sweet ; and listening to the exqui- 
site harmony of the strain that comes ever 





nearer and nearer as the day wears on, 
half forgets to note the weariness of the 
way and the desolation of the land through 
which his path lies. Something had come 
into the man’s life that made all burdens 
easier to bear. 





HE LOVED. 
He loved me once—what words are those, ‘‘ he 
loved !”’ 
Past tense, past love, past joy, past hope, past 
ream— 
All things that were and are not—how they seem 
To crowd around, and mock the love disproved, 
The former bliss, by ages long removed ; 
The light far off as farthest star’s pale beam 
That sheds through trackless space its fitful gleam, 
Which once, our sun, we welcomed and approved. 
How dear that was which lies here stark and dead, 
While we sit watching in God’s awful sight, 
He knows, but hath no dew of healing shed, 
Nor any grace doth proffer us—by night 
And change and death who are discomfited— 
No single hope to turn our dark to light! 


ONE MINUTE WITH HER MAJESTY. 








Un.ess Mrs. Bull have been born in the 
purple, and can trace her pedigree in an 
unbroken line from the Cadzow or Chilling- 
worth branch of the family, it is quite pos- 
sible that she may not herself have had 
the honour of appearing at court until she 
is presented, “on her marriage,” by old 
Lady Cowbury, the Duchess of Steerleigh, 
or that very pretty and sparkling young 


matron the Marchioness of Bellowby. | 


Perhaps for the first time in her life she 
then makes acquaintance with the august 
nobleman, of whose existence she had 
previously been only dimly conscious. She 
discovers that the gold key which adheres, 
by some conjuring trick, to the hip of the 
Lord Chamberlain, means something, and 
something very serious. The Lord Cham- 
berlain, on his own ground, is by no 
means to be laughed at. He is, in fact, 
the personification of that mysterious and 
ill-defined generality known as society. 
According to the strict letter of the social 
code, persons unknown to the Lord Cham- 
berlain in his official capacity are not 
endowed with any recognised social status. 
They appertain to the undistinguished herd 
of millions who toil and spin, and are other- 
wise unlike those lilies of the field the gate 
of which is opened only by his golden key. 

Bofore proceeding farther with this 
ineffable subject, it may be well for the 
benefit of such as have not undergone the 
rite of presentation, to prevent any con- 
fusion between the two chamberlains who 
rank among the great functionaries of 
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state. As the Lord Chamberlain proper 
rules at St. James’s and other royal palaces, 
save one, so does the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain reign at the Palace of Westminster, 
and perform sundry offices in connection 
with the High Court of Parliament there 
assembled. The office of Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, like that of Grand Falconer of 
England, is hereditary. The latter impor- 
tant function is vested in the ducal family 
of St. Albans, but the post of Lord Great 
Chamberlain at present exhibits a curious 
instance of divided duty. It is held alter- 
nately, not year by year, but reign by reign, 
by the Marquis of Cholmondeley and Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby. The office, during 
the reign of her Majesty, fell by rotation 
to the barony of Willoughby de Eresby; 
but, since the last and twentieth baron 
died eight years ago, has been vested in a 
lady, the Dowager Lady Aveland, who is 
represented by a deputy, in the person of 
her son, Lord Aveland. This officer of 
state, like the Lord Chamberlain, takes a 
high rank in the table of precedence, but 
beyond performing that duty and appear- 
ing at the opening and the prorogation of 
Parliament, is not overwhelmed by the 
duties of his post. It is otherwise with 
the Lord Chamberlain, who is not an 
hereditary officer, but holds only during 
the tenancy of the Ministry. Lest, however, 
this mutability should lead to mistakes, 
by which the fabric of society might be 
loosened in texture, the office in St. James’s 
Palace is strengthened by a permanent 
head, who is supposed to know everybody, 
and to have all questions of ceremony and 
precedence at his fingers’-ends. In addi- 
tion to the hard-worked and invariably 
courteous and kindly gentleman who now 
fills this post, the Lord Chamberlain has 
another deputy, who exercises, generally 
with excellent discretion, the post of censor 
of the drama. By virtue of his position, 
the Lord Chamberlain is vested with ruling 
powers over all theatres situate in any 
city or town which boasts the presence of 
a royal palace. His word, or that of his 
representative, the Licenser of Plays, is 
law to theatrical managers. He may 
excise objectionable passages, put a stop 
to caricatures of living personages, insist 
on the dresses of ballet-girls being of 
proper length, and also that proper precau- 
tions be taken for protecting the audience 
against fire or sudden alarms of fire. It 
is not, however, on this department of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s work that it is now 
proposed to dilate, but rather on his duties 





as the guardian of society, and the use of 
his golden key in admitting English folk 
to the royal presence. 

That this privilege is highly esteemed 
is evident from the large number of 
applications sent in before a levée or 
drawing-room is held. During the last 
few years, the increase in the number of 
those anxious to be presented has been 
very great. To the unsophisticated mind 
it may appear strange that otherwise in- 
offensive people, who have no particular 
connection with the court, the legislature, 
the army or navy, church or bar, 
should, after having once taken their 
social degree, as it were, insist on going 
to court at least once every season, and 
resent a paucity of levées and drawing- 
rooms as an injury. It is of course an 
advantage to have been presented at the 
English Court. It confers upon the 
presentee certain rights useful abroad. 
English ambassadors at foreign courts are 
obliged to recognise presentation here, as 
entitling their countrywomen and country- 
men to a similar privilege at foreign courts. 
When Europe was studded with little 
countries, this species of recognition was 
useful as a passport to foreign society, 
and even now has its advantages. When 
Mr. Bull goes abroad with his family, to 
show inferior races how a Briton can 
behave himself upon occasion, he rarely 
forgets to carry with him a certain tin box 
containing his apparel as lieutenant in 
the Hawkshire Volunteers, as deputy- 
lieutenant for Clodshire, or, in default of 
holding either of these appointments, the 
court dress assigned to him in his capacity 
as a fine old English gentleman. Some- 
thing in the way of reform has recently 
been attempted in male court dress. 
Mr. Bull, unattached to any service civil 
or military, is not compelled to array 
himself as one of his own footmen. If 
his legs be ill-shaped, he is not bound to 
display their natural hideousness in silk 
stockings. He may attire himself in 
claret-coloured cloth coat and trousers, 
and a white waistcoat of diplomatic cut— 
composing a costume like unto that which 
might be assigned to a deputy-vice-consul’s 
assistant-doorkeeper. But he has still 
the option of wearing a footman’s suit of 
black velvet, and if he be built like Apollo 
or Hercules, will do well to cling to the 
old-fashioned garb, and will then run Lord 
Guisarme’s gorgeous myrmidons very hard 
in the race for the prize of beauty. Mr. 
Bull’s court suit travels abroad with him, 
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and, bating the sword, which is an un- 
packable and troublesome weapon, does 
not materially increase his baggage. It is 
otherwise with Mrs. Bull’s state raiment, 
of which more presently. 

Appearance at court is regarded—like 
parish relief in the agricultural districts— 
rather as a right than as a concession. 
In England, there is no humbug about the 
sixteen quarterings which are, to the 
disgrace of human intelligence, still be- 
lieved in in sundry nooks and corners of 
Germany. It is happily impossible in this 
country to draw any sharp line as to the 
degree of “ honourability,” which qualifies 
a subject to be presented to his or her 
sovereign. There is, in fact, no ob- 
stacle to the presentation of any person of 
fair character, but that of finding a sponsor, 
whose decision, however, is always subject 
to the approval of the Lord Chamberlain. 
This sublime functionary is not accus- 
tomed, except in suspicious cases, to look 
far beyond the presenter. Like the com- 
mittee of a club, he looks in the case of an 
unknown person to the sponsor, and if 
Lord or Lady Guisarme be prepared to 
present an individual, it is generally taken 
for granted that they have previously 
assured themselves of the character of the 
presentee. Now and then a nice point 
will occur. There may be two or more 
claimants to a certain barony or baronetcy, 
and as all these may demand to appear 
before the Queen in the character which 
they assert to be theirs by right, it is 
needful to guard against awkward pre- 
cedents being laid down. Presentations 
of this kind, under protest, as it were, 
give infinite trouble when peerages and 
other titles are under litigation. Certain 
persons are exempted from the difficulty 
of finding a sponsor, by having one ready 
made; the colonel of a regiment, for in- 
stance, being compelled to present his 
officers on demand. All others have only 
to find a sponsor to be accepted—that is, 
if nothing be known against them. Those 
whose character is, as the late Mr. Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett said of the great Lord 
Bacon, “streaky,” do well to avoid pre- 
sentation altogether, for there is a dreadful 
process, known as “gazetting out.” It is 
awkward for Mr. and Mrs. Bull, after 
reading the official notice of their pre- 
sentation, to see, a week or two later, that 
it has been “cancelled.” This is a blow 
from which there is no recovery, as it pro- 
claims to the world that there is “some- 
thing wrong” about the individual. In 














mercy, the particular reasons for gazet- 
ting out are never given, but the official 
record is a blot not to be wiped out. It 
speaks well for the acuteness and industry 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and for 
the general honour and truthfulness of 
English folk, that gazettings out are ex- 
ceedingly rare. One or two painful instances 
have occurred, but very few attempts are 
made to run the gauntlet of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. The method of 
prevention is simple. Persons wishing to 
appear at court, must send in their cards 
a certain time before levée or drawing- 
room. If anything be known against 
them, their cards are not returned to them. 
There is no scandal, no open exposure. 
The cards do not come back, and the 
postulant is, as it were, quietly nonsuited. 

A levée is a comparatively uninteresting 
affair. Only on rare occasions is one held 
by the Queen herself, who generally de- 
putes this part of her duty to the Prince 
of Wales, who gets through it very gra- 
ciously and pleasantly, never forgetting to 
shake hands with a man whom he has met 
before. This kind of memory is part of 
the métier de prince, and a very important 
part, as nearly affecting his personal popu- 
larity. It is therefore made a study by 
reigning families, and has been carried to 
such extraordinary perfection by the House 


of Hanover, that it appears to be almost _ 


hereditary. It is impossible to overrate 
its value. His late Majesty King George 
the Fourth was, to judge by the testimony 
of contemporaries, neither a very wise nor 
a very good king, but he was undoubtedly 
popular. During his long career as Prince 
Regent, he became acquainted with thou- 
sands of persons, and never forgot either a 
face or a name. Country gentlemen, ex- 
officers of the army and navy, doctors and 
divines, were all delighted with a sovereign 
who knew them, and called them by their 
right names at once. Each one naturally 
thought himself the especial object of 
royal regard, whereas, he was, as a matter 
of fact, only a unit in a vast dictionary of 
titles and features photographed on the 
royal brain. Squire, soldier, sailor, doctor, 
priest, and lawyer, all went home the better 
for looking upon Florizel, for he knew 
them and their belongings, and recalled 
events, which they, perhaps, had forgotten. 
They did not forget the royal recognition. 
They went home to their broad acres, their 
club, their consulting-room, or their parish, 
and bragged about the friendly reception 
they had received. 
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In the slang of tho present day, it 
“fetched ’em,” and it will continue to 
“fetch ” people to the end of time. It 
is flattering to one’s vanity to be recog- 
nised by great, and more especially by the 
greatest people. The immortal author 
of the Book of Snobs confessed that 
he liked dining with lords, especially the 
lords spiritual, and even the writer of this 
present dissertation never misses a chance 
of being recognised by a member of the 
royal family. It does not affect me, my 
dear madam—not a whit; I am not puffed 
up by a royal or serenely transparent 
nod. It does not make me eschew any 
reading but the works of Sir Bernard 
Burke for the next week. Not in the 
least. Brt I know its value. I know 
that Daggerleigh, who cut up my last book 
to rags and tatters in The Tuft-hunting 
Magazine, is turning green as he mutters: 
“What the devil business has that fellow 
here at all? Seems familiar and friendly 
too.” I know that every word vouchsafed 
to me by royal lips will burn into the soul 
of Daggerleigh, who is clever and all 
that, but is—ha !—“ not in it.” I know, 
too, that General Crichton Chatmore, who 
relies on me for fashionable gossip for The 
Boggley wallah Bungalow, and is disporting 
himself in London for a season, will cease 
to doubt the astounding statements with 
which I regale his readers. He will go 
away a wiser and more appreciative 
employer, and I shall ask for an increase 
of salary forthwith. 

All the male vanity excited by court 
festivities is but a small matter, compared 
with the ebullition of feminine bosoms 
on these great occasions. To young Mrs. 
Ball, or even to Miss Bull, a presentation 
is anawful and solemn ceremony. Having 
attained the age of sixteen, it is of course 
competent to Miss Bull to be presented by 
her mother. This is a simple affair, a 
matter of tradition, and easily got over. 
The presentation of a young married lady 
who has not previously figured at Buck- 
ingham Palace is more serious. She is of 
course anxious to secure the greatest lady 
she knows as a chaperon, and droll stories 
are told of the means by which that 
indispensable ally is retained. A son’s 
gaming debts and a mother’s milliner have 
before now been paid by the courtesy of 
chaperoning a wealthy nobody; perfectly 
unexceptionable in herself, but unknown 
to those having the entrée at court. They 
say that old Lady Dodgebury pays the 
expenses of her little house in Mayfair 





every season, by presenting the wives and 
daughters of new men; but the story is 
probably invented by somebody who could 
not get the tough old dame to present her. 
The sponsor secured, the sacred cards are 
sent in, bearing on their face the names 
of the presentress and the presentee, 
and while these are scanned in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, the neophyte prepares 
herself for the ordeal. It may be imagined 
that the heart of every true woman leaps 
at the thought of the dress she will wear. 
Now there is known, to those initiated in 
the ways of courts, a certain code of 
“Jadies’ rules,” as they are called. They 
are not written in letters of gold in the 
office of the Lord Chamberlain, nor are 
they graven on tablets of lapis lazuli 
and built into the blue drawing-room at 
Buckingham Palace. They are too sacred 
to be committed to any viler body than 
the human form divine. They are the 
traditions, the precedents handed down 
by generations of the high priestesses 
of society, and may nowise be disobeyed. 
Some of the most severe may, so far as 
memory will serve, be enumerated. An 
unmarried lady must, “on her presen- 
tation,” appear in white, as must a married 
lady when “ presented on her marriage ”— 
if that marriage be her first. It may here 
be noted that on the occasion of any 
accession of dignity, people are presented 
over again, whether that dignity be a title, 
an office, or simply that conferred by 
promotion to the rank of matron. On 
other occasions but those of “ presen- 
tation,” as a demoiselle or “on her 
marriage for the first time,” an English- 
woman may wear what colours she pleases 
—albeit “ young ” unmarried ladies almost 
invariably wear white. As to form, the 
Lord Chamberlain will take care that 
Mrs. Ball does not outrage the proprieties. 
She may array herself in the blazing 
yellow known as mandarin, in cream- 
colour, in ruby, in garnet, in celadon, in 
blue, or in the deep red once called 
Prussian’s blood, but now renamed Sultan. 
All this latitude, and more, is allowed in 
colour; and equal option is permitted in 
character, provided always that certain 
rules are complied with. The four angles 
of the courtly code are feathers, lappets, 
low body, and train of regulation length. 
As on the stage, the make of the dress and 
the style of dressing the hair generally 
follow the prevailing fashion. Now and 
then, a dame of artistic taste will have her 
costume made on the lines of an old pic- 
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ture; but even then the dress will be made 
according to the adhesive fashion now in 
vogue. Signs of rebellion in the capillary 
regions have recently been sternly re- 
pressed. Last year two or three venture- 
some young matrons had their hair cut 
short and curled, 4 la bébé, as it is called, 
and sent a thrill through Buckingham 
Palace from one end to the other. In one 
of these cases feathers were worn, but, by 
a skilful evasion, were tucked away behind 
the ears, so that they could not be “ dis- 
tinctly seen on approaching her Majesty.” 
Modern taste has been fighting for a long 
while against the nodding plumes in which 
our grandmothers delighted. In their day 
it was not uncommon to wear a plume of 
feathers, like the crest of the Prince of 
Wales, towering over the female head, to 
which it gave a queer look, as of Poca- 
hontas. By degrees the edifice has been 
cut down almost to the level of the head. 
Worse than this, the white plumage of the 
ostrich has been dyed to match the cos- 
tume. All this reckless innovation has 
been put a stop to. Only white, or in 
cases of deep mourning, black plumes can 
be permitted ; and they must no longer be 
smuggled away among a heap of curls, but 
must stand erect and Pocahontas-like, as 
of yore. 
Difficulties, too, have occurred with 
lappets. These sacred emblems of court 
dress have been shirked more or less for 
several years. They have been suppressed 
or dissimulated, cut down or tucked up, 
until their presence was almost unheeded. 
Now this is a grave matter, for there are 
differences and distinctions of the most 
important kind marked by lappets. For 
instance, at the minor kind of drawing- 
room, called a “court,” lappets are worn 
pinned up, and gentlemen appear in levée 
dress; while, at a drawing-room proper, 
gentlemen appear in full dress, and lappets 
are worn down. So the extinction, or 
rather the gradual atrophy, of these inte- 
resting pieces of point d’Alengon, or point 
gaze, could not be regarded with in- 
difference. Had their gradual absorption 
been permitted to go on, they would soon 
have undergone the fate of those limbs, 
called by Mr. Darwin “ potential,” being 
the survival of something atrophied by 
disuse. They would have shrunk into a 
little bit of lace somewhere in the head- 
dress, and antiquarians would have won- 
dered what they once were intended to 
represent. This dire result has happily been 
prevented by the command that not only 





distinctly visible feathers, but lappets or 
veils, must be worn at all drawing-rooms. 

The question of thecorsage isone that has 
aroused much discussion of late years. It 
has been, and will continue to be, argued, 
that naked necks and shoulders should not 
be exhibited by daylight; that, except in 
the case of the very young and beautifully 
formed, they had better not be exhibited 
at all; that severe colds are caught by 
the ladies half-clothed in full dress as they 
sit shivering in their carriages on bitter 
March mornings, and so on. Sticklers for 
form and precedent reply that a low-cut 
corsage is part of an Englishwoman’s full 
dress; that she is accustomed to wear it 
every day at dinner, and to go out in it 
nearly every night of her life. Apart from 
the festive view here taken of existence, 
there is something in this objection. If 
Clara Vere de Vere can wear a low body 
to a ball, as she can and will, without 
reference to the anatomical construction 
of her shoulders and arms, why should 
she object to wear it when making 
her annual obeisance to her sovereign? 
Clara loves to wear low bodies on all 
possible occasions; and even when well 
stricken in years, delights in loading her 
scraggy old neck with jewels. Why, 
then, should she object to a low body as a 
drawing-room regulation? Clara knows 
very well that, on a big opera-night, far 
more colds are caught than at the most 
crowded drawing-room. Why, then, does 
she object? In sober truth, she does 
nothing whatever of the kind, the whole 
uproar being made by comparative out- 
siders. The Vere de Veres incline to 
respect the opinion of their sovereign, and 
the Queen has more than once distinctly 
intimated that low bodies must be con- 
sidered de rigueur, for the reason that they 
are really more decent than others. The 
ignorant outer world thinks her Majesty 
cruel in stripping the clothing from the 
shoulders of her female subjects, whereas 
the sole intent of the strict regulations on 
this point is to compel them to keep some- 
thing on. This was proved only the other 
day by the case of a lady who, carried 
away by artistic yearnings, reduced the 
shoulder-strap of her dress to a bit of lace. 
Attempts in this direction have frequently 
been made, for the reason that the short 
sleeve, or rather broad shoulder-strap, 
establishes an inelegant solution of con- 
tinuity between the shoulder and the arm, 
and destroys the sculpturesque line from 
the ear to the elbow. The difficulty 
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has been got over again and again by'a 
piece of gold cord, or a string of pearls, 
as in the case of a French marchioness of 
the wicked Second Empire. No freaks of 
this kind are permitted at the English 
court, where the straight-cut low body is 
held at once the most decent and most 
elegant corsage. It is most decent, insist 
its defenders, because, except in the matter 
of shoulder-straps, it is impossible for the 
most dashing of British matrons to out- 
strip certain well-defined limits. Some 
time ago it was attempted to introduce the 
so-called high or square neck, especially 
in the form called the corsage en coeur. 
The heart-shaped bedy settled the fate of 
all irregular costumes at court. It was 
found by a few enterprising dames, or by 
their dressmakers, that although a dress 
might be classed as high, it was possible so 
to carve it down behind and scoop it out 
in front, that the lowest of conceivable low 
bodies was prudish in comparison with it, 
and the doom of the heart-shaped corsage 
was sealed. It has been advanced by well- 
meaning people that ladies after a certain 
age should be allowed to wear a genuine 
high dress, but this has been met admirably 
by a humorous courtier, who suggested 
that ladies over forty should be allowed to 
claim exemption from the ordinary rule; 
adding, with a smile, that he thought the 
number of applications would not trouble 
the Lord Chamberlain very seriously. It 
should, however, be mentioned that in case 
of actual ill-health, the Queen never refuses 
to permit a lady to come to court in a high 
dress. 

One important item remains—the train, 
concerning which strict regulations exist. 
It must be four yards long, and propor- 
tionately wide. This is not, of course, the 
length on the ground, for the court train 
is a manteau de cour, and should begin at 
the nape of the neck, like the dresses of 
the sacque order. So many ladies, how- 
ever, have complained of the weight of the 
train pulling at their shoulders, that the 
severity of the rule has been slightly re- 
laxed, and the train may now flow from 


the waist only. By this modification, the | 





no small ingenuity to design a good court 
dress. The train is by no means of the 
same colour as the petticoat, being properly 
considered as an independent garment. 

More trouble than that of construction 
is wrapped in a court train. For some 
weeks, if not months, before the day of 
presentation, the débutante must carefully 
rehearse the great scene to be gone through 
at Buckingham Palace. An eminent teacher 
of dancing and deportment advertises 
every season, that she is ready to teach 
ladies how to go through the tryin 
ceremony without blundering. An ol 
train is hitched on, and the part is prac- 
tised over and over again. It is not so 
easy as it may seem. 

On the great day itself, Mrs. Bull, who 
has received back her cards, undergoes an 
elaborate toilette, and enjoys the pleasure 
of being taken in the Marchioness of 
Bellowby’s state carriage, with a state 
coachman and state footmen, with state 
bouquets, all in due form. Poor Mrs. 
Bull is a little fidgety, for her train has 
already shown signs of restiveness. She 
is rather chilly, too, about the shoulders, 
but does not like to put on wraps for fear 
of spoiling her head-dress, which, with its 
lappets and feathers and her own ruddy 
tresses, is altogether a wonderful, if not a 
fearful, edifice. As her carriage, or rather 
that of the Marchioness of Bellowby, falls 
into line, Mrs. Bull is a little abashed at 
the stares and rude remarks of the hobble- 
dehoy roughs who always muster strongly 
on drawing-room days. At last her turn 
arrives, and when the carriage has deposited 
her and her chaperon at the door of the 
palace, she finds herself suddenly in a great 
low-browed hall ; amd having left her wraps 
in a room which holds two cabinets fit to 
make a chinamaniac’s mouth water, she 
makes her way upstairs into the first of a 
series of apartments, through which she has 
to pass on her way to the presence. Going 
on by degrees through door after door and 
barrier after barrier, she has ample leisure 
to admire the splendour of the blue drawing- 
room, and at last, after weary waiting, 
arrives in the white drawing-room, so- 


entire meaning and artistic beauty of the | called because it is yellow. Here she is 
train are lost; but it has the advantage of | almost in the presence itself, for at the 
displaying the figure more perfectly, while | top right-hand corner is the door through 
destroying all the character of the costume. | which she will pass by the picture gallery 
The whole of the dress is of rich material. | into the throne-room, where the Queen, 
The “petticoat,” as the dress itself is| having already received the diplomatic 
called, is often of satin, and the train of | corps, is standing at some distance in front 
velvet, lined with silk and profusely de- | of the throne, with the royal family and 
corated. It may be added that it requires | the ambassadors ranged in a seraicircle 
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around her. Lady Bellowby has seen 
that Mrs. Bull has not forgotten her cards, 
and at last she finds that the moment 
has come. With her train thrown over 
her left arm, she follows her chaperon 
through the maze of beautiful women and 
sumptuous raiment which fills the white 
drawing-room, till she reaches the door, 
where, at the bidding. of the royal pages, 
she lets her train fall to the ground. Very 
majestically she sweeps across the end of 
the magnificent picture gallery, and then 
she hears the name of her chaperon, and 
then her own, from the lips of the Lord 
Chamberlain himself. Now, Mrs. Bull, is 
your time to kiss your sovereign’s hand, and 
to acquit yourself of that very deep curtsy 
you have been studying so long. You 
must not bend awkwardly over, Mrs. Bull, 
but perform a sudden genuflexion as per- 
pendicularly and telescopically as you can, 
and then, bending your head forward, kiss 
hands gracefully. If instead of being 
plain Mrs. Bull you were a peeress, or the 
daughter of a peer above the rank of 
viscount, or the wife of the eldest son of a 
peer, the Queen would graciously kiss you, 
my dear madam, instead of permitting you 
to kiss her hand; but being only Mrs. 
Bull, you must kiss hands, and get 
away as best you can. Now this is the 
rub—the test of how much you have 
profited by the practice of the past few 
weeks. Above all things you may not 
turn your back on your sovereign, nor 
should you forget to salute the other 
members of the royal family as you make 
a well-ordered retreat. This should not 
be difficult. Every decently-taught man 
knows how to escape from the presence of 
ladies, without turning his back upon them. 
He works himself out crab-like, and finally 
vanishes without displaying the broad of 
his back, easily enough—that is, if he have 
no sword on. At such a moment a sword 
displays even more than its usual tendency 
to get between one’s legs, but a sword is a 
trifle to a train. Mrs. Bull, as she works 
her way along, would infallibly step on 
her train and come to grief, were it not 
that delicate-handed, white-wanded pages 
“clear” her train, and thus permit her to 
make a majestic exit. Sheis rather flurried 
by this time, poor woman, and is vastly 
pleased to get safely out of the presence- 
chamber, and find that Old Man of the 
Sea, the court train, once more tucked 
over her arm. She gives a little sigh of 
relief, and then has time to look about her, 
and admire the superb jewels and gorgeous 











dresses gleaming around her. Whether 
this exercise produces in her mind humility 
or envy, it is not within the province of 
this paper to discuss; but no sooner does 
she recover from the dazed feeling which 
oppressed her in the throne-room, than she 
discovers that she is very hungry, breakfast 
and luncheon having both been overlooked 
in the excitement of preparation. But it 
is another weary waiting before she can 
get to her carriage and be driven home, 
faint and weary, and “clemmed” withal, 
but yet sustained by a subtle joy, for she 
has, after weeks and months of prepara- 
tion, enjoyed the honour of passing nearly 
sixty seconds with Her Majesty. 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER IV. A REAL PRINCESS. 

One disadvantage about having to wait 
upon Clari was, that no servant, though with 
all the experience of Thérése, could discover 
a law by which to tell whether she would 
take coffee or chocolate, or neither, on any 
given morning, and if either, at what hour ; 
while, if she were asked which she would 
have, or kept waiting half a minute, she 
was put out of temper for at least five, and 
would, ten to one, contradict her own 
choice if it came. It had been reserved 
for Ilma alone to hit upon the happy 
device of having both prepared and ready 
at all hours—a simple plan enough, but 
which, more, no doubt, than many a 
greater thing, had made life go more 
smoothly of late, and helped her largely 
to be indispensable to her patroness. Of 
course, it compelled Clari to find some 
grievance a little farther off when she 
wanted one for breakfast ; but there, also, 
Ilma was serviceable. 

It was in particularly ill-humour that 
Clari first woke and rose after her arrival 
in town. But, try as she would, there 
was no discomfort upon which she could 
lay a finger. No parched pea under her 
spring mattress had given her an excuse 
for having passed a sleepless night; and, 
indeed, that misfortune she never had a 
pretence for pretending. She must, being 
mortal, have had a few faults, but neither 
indigestion nor insomnia was among them. 
She had a particular wish for coffee: it 
was there, even before she had fairly 
opened her eyes. Her room was com- 
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fortable, and the sun was shining; nor had 
last night’s wind given her the least cold. 
Ilma was in the room, waiting to serve her ; 
and yet she was cross, and Ilma knew it 
while her eyes had still been closed.¢ 

The great prima donna, under these 
conditions, was not quite so imposing as 
between eight and eleven in the evening. 
Neither her white flannel jacket, nor the 
net in which her hair was bound up, helped 
to set her off, and her complexion was by 
no means improved by being left to nature. 
But, nevertheless, there were few, if any, 
of her rivals who bore these private con- 
ditions so well. The crow had scarcely 
touched her with his feet, and her un- 
rouged skin was simply pale, and not 
leaden or sallow, as one might expect to 
see. Beyond question, a combination of 
impulsiveness with a sound liver is the 
grand receipt for keeping young. A woman 
who changes her emotions more often than 
she changes her gown, so that no impulse 
has time to turn one hair grey, will keep 
more fresh and alive even than a tortoise 
or an oyster, though she be from a country 
where young blood dries soon. Clari’s grey 
hairs were very few indeed, and were lost 
among the gold. And then her eyes could 
never grow old, even if they tried. 

“Tima! ” 

“Yes, Giulia ?” 

“What did he say was the name of that 
woman?” 

“Who said was the name of what 
woman, Giulia?” 

“Corpo d’un——I think everybody is the 
stupidest in the world. Ono has to explain 
everything. One would think you had left 
all your wits out of your trunks ; and you 
know, if there is one thing I hate, it is 
stupidity, and having to explain. How can 
I tell you what woman when I had to ask 
you for her name ? ” 

“ You mean about this Cleopatra ? ” 

“Tf you like. It is all the same. I can 
live very well without knowing, and it is 
nothing to me. Only I hate to have stupid 
people about me, and it is the most stupid 
not to remember names.” 

“But I do remember, dear Giulia.” 

“Yes? But never mind. I do not 
want to know any more.” 

“Tt is Celia March. I knew her in Lin- 
denheim.” 

“ Ah, yes—Celia; the other name is too 
hard for me. Did she sing like that at 
Lindenheim ? ” 

“Like what, Giulia? ” 

“In the name of Heaven, are you a fool ? 











Like what I heard at Lady Quorne’s ; like 
but how should you know? What 
was she at Lindenheim ? ” 

“Monsieur Gordon could tell you that 
best.” 

“He? Bah! He hears with his eyes. I 
don’t want to be told what he thinks of 
her. One does not go toa man to know 
what he thinks of a woman’s singing, if she 
is not as old as the hills, nor so ugly as the 
devil’s sister.” 

“Oh, she sang like anybody else, I 
suppose. But she got hold of the pro- 
fessors, like all those demure girls. She 
was sharp enough; she knew what she 
was about, very well,” said Ilma, demurely. 

“Tell me the name of every professor 
in Lindenheim,” said Clari, suddenly. 

Ilma was never surprised, though for 
Clari to take an interest in Lindenheim 
was as if she were to develop a sudden 
curiosity about the political constitution 
of Kamtchatka. 

“There were Moschel, Schweifmann, 
Saul, Judex ” 

“ Diaminé, how stupid you are! What 
do I care for all those German fiddlers? 
Was there no Englishman ? ” 

“ Among the students ? ” 

“Do you want to make me go mad and 
kill you P” 

“Not among the professors—Gott be- 
wahre !” said Ilma, piously. “‘ The English 
don’t teach ; they learn.” 

“And this Miss Celia—she sang no dif- 
ferently from the others at Lindenheim ? ” 

“Nobody thought anything of her— 
except the professors, and Gordon, and the 
students, who did not sing themselves, and 
so, of course, could not know anything. 
But I suppose a little goes far in England. 
No; she was a terrible coquette, but 
nobody could accuse her of singing.” 

“‘ Tlma—you were jealous of her.” 

“T—jealous of her? Mon Dien!” 

** Yes—of Gordon.” 

“ Giulia!” 

“Well—perhaps not,” said Clari, who 
leaped toconclusions, but never stayed there. 
“ But—you are sure that—that nobody 
named Gordon was at Lindenheim ? ” 

‘Of course there was, Giulia.” 

“Ah! And——” 

“Why, haven’t we been talking about 
him? Of course, Herr Walter Gordon 
was at Lindenheim.” 

“Thank Heaven, I’m no gaint, or I should 
beangry. Ilma, youarea fool. Ring for 
Thérése. I am going to get up—I am 
going to call on Prosper.” 
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“Giulia! On Prosper?” 

“Why not? 
enough,” said Clari, lazily, as if it were the 
most natural thing to pay a friendly visit 
to one’s bitterest enemy. 


| to be a traitor and a coward, but are not 


I have known him long | ashamed to be thought a fool. 





| 


i 


But you 
are a coward, and a traitor, and a fool, yes, 
all, and you are—in fine, you are Prosper. 
Yes; you are Prosper, and I am Clari; and 


Ever since that memorable lunch at| if Iam as old as Falerni, and as ugly as 


Hinchford, she had taken it into her head 
that Celia had learned her style from the 
arch-fiend in person, under his earthly 
name of Andrew Gordon, and from no 
meaner personage. And now it was plain 
to her, for many unconscious reasons, that 
this satanic instruction had taken place 
since Celia was at Lindenheim. Even Ilma 
must have been struck by that grand old 
style, if it had been there at all. She was 
excited by no special purpose—the instinct 
of revenge is eternally blind, and for the 
most part, even strikes blindly. That her 
enemy, the great art-demon, was falling 
somehow into her hands, was all that she 
knew. 

Having said that she was going to get 
up at once, she of course lay watching the 
flies for another half-hour. Then she made 
an elaborate toilette with the help of 
Thérése, sent for a cab, and drove at once 
to the Parnassus, that is to say, Prosper’s, 
Theatre. The great man was busy. But 
he could not be denied to the yet greater 
lady—for such she was still, at least, before 
the event of the battle. She found him in 
his private room. 

“* Prosper,” she said imperiously, and 
with no form of salutation, ‘‘ I want the 
address of Andrew Gordon.” 

“Of your husband, madame ?” 

“Of Signor Andrew Gordon. 
alive, then.” 

“ And you want his address, madame P ” 

“Tf you please.” 

** But I do not please, madame—not at 
all.” 

“ Then since I please.” 

“ And, may I ask madame why ?” 

“Because I please. A wife may ask 
where to find her husband—Diaminé !” 

“Bat a husband may not always wish 
to see his wife, madame. And in this 
case, madame, it is not only may not—it 
is cannot, and will not, and shall not, 
madame.” 

** Shall not?” 

“Madame mistakes. I am Prosper—I 
am notaslave, No woman who will devour 
oysters like madame shall dictate to me.” 

“Pazzie! I know your oysters. It is 
because you think I grow old—I !—and 
hoarse, and ugly, and am a ladder to be 
kicked away ; and because you are ashamed 


He is 








Stragaccia, and as hoarse as Ranuzzini, I 
shall have my way—with you.” 

When one has the art of abuse without 
loss of dignity, one also has the art of 
ruling very nearly as well as if one were 
altogether too dignified to abuse. Clari 
had spoken to Prosper as a washerwoman 
might to a pickpocket; but then a pick- 
pocket is best met by the language best 
suited to him. Years of slavery to this 
woman’s humours made his forehead grow 
damp at the names she had called him. 

“Tt was the oysters. On the honour of 
a gentleman, it was the oysters, madame.” 

“Bah! I may be ugly, and old, and 
hoarse, and Miss Celia may be beautiful 
as day, but I am not a fool. You will 
give me the address, if you please.” 

“T would give it you with pleasure, 
madame. But in the first place——” 

“Well?” 

“T must know why.” 

“ Ah, you think I would kill him?” 


Prosper shrugged his shoulders. “It is 
possible.” 
“No. I do not think I shall kill him. 


He has not killed me. I wish to see my 
husband, since he is alive.” 

“In the second place—I do not know 
his address, madame.” 

“ Prosper—you are a liar.” 

‘“*Madame—parole d’hon—— 

“No. I shall not kill him. Bat if 
you will not say, I will kill you—parole 
d’honneur.” _ 

“Gentlemen do not go out with ladies, 
madame.” 

* And ladies do not go out with cowards. 
They stab them in the back, or they poison 
them, or—in fine, they know what to do. 
Bat no—I will not do that till the Cleopatra 
has failed ; and then you will kill yourself, 
and save me the trouble, my friend. I 
hate trouble.” 

“‘ Have you not stayed here long enough, 
madame ? ” 

“T have stood long enough, that is true. 
[ will sit down. It is more easy to wait 
for twenty years in achair. Ah, it is com- 
fortable, this sofa. I will sit down here.” 

“Ah, you are terrible. There, chez 
Madame Snow, Saragossa Row, Lambeth.” 

“Write it down.” 

She took the note, nnd left 
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nassus, without a good-morning. For all 
her chance flashes of insight it was easy 
enough to lie to Clari, and especially easy 
for Prosper to lie, to her or to anyone. 

She showed the note to the cabman 
whom the stage-manager called for the 
prima donna of the rival house, and drove 
to the terra incognita of the Row. 


Comrie was still Mrs. Snow’s favourite 
lodger. 

Six months, nay, six years ago he had 
both worked and fared harder, for the 
benefit of his father’s creditors, than most 
men can for their own. Indeed, when 
a man has reached a point of working 
eighteen hours out of every twenty-four, 
it is hard to see what point there is for him 
to reach farther. It is true that a German 
professor once laid it down that no man 
can be called a student who works less 
than twenty, or owns a hat or pair of 
boots ; but then, he was a German pro- 
fessor. And yet, for the last few months, 
Comrie had turned his former self into a 
mere idler in comparison with what he was 
now. Loss of faith in their fellows makes 
two men ina hundred turn to faith in help- 
ing them; and he was one of the two. 
Having worked eighteen hours a day for 
the benefit of his creditors, he now, for his 
own, worked seven hours a day more— 
crowding twenty-five into the twenty-four. 
Happily, being a surgeon, self-help meant 
help for the world, so that this mad magic 
of arithmetic was not thrown away. 

The fact is that he had woke up one 
morning, and found himself a fool. Nay, 
the next morning he had a terrible fear 
upon him that he was acquiring the natural 
result of being a fool—being a rogue. 
One guinea that, in his code of morals, be- 
longed to a Manchester house which had for- 
gotten the bad debt of Comrie senior years 
ago, he had spent in gloves for a strange 
woman, another five shillings in cab-hire 
for her, and another whole five pounds in 
hard cash; and all so much like a fool, 
that he had put it out of his power even | 
to hear her say “ Thank you.” And if there 
was one thing he despised, it was letting a 





woman make either a fool or a rogue of a | 
man. And now she had gone, and more 
sunlight went out of his life than he had 
ever guessed to be there. 

And how gone? Well, after all, she | 
was but a painter’s model; and it was | 
natural enough that, when a rich young | 
man offered her a better home than Sara- 


gossa Row, she should take what came to | 


her in the way of trade. It could not be 
very pleasant to keep a deaf father, by 
sitting and getting a stiff neck at the rate 
of a few shillings a day. Comrie knew 
the poor too well to think much the worse 
of anybody, in the abstract, for yielding 
to such temptation; and the Thames, the 
great highway of suicides, was within a 
stone’s throw. So when Mrs. Snow told 
her model lodger, with much parade, that 
she knew where Miss March had gone—if 
she chose to be indiscreet—and why, he 
ought to have shrugged his shoulders after 
the fashion he had learned in Paris, and 
dismissed the matter from his mind with 
an easy “One more.” But Celia—and 
Walter Gordon! It seemed to come terribly 
home. And when Gordon wrote to him 
in that hypocritical fashion from Rome, 
to make him a go-between, that the pride 
of the father of his friend’s mistress might 
be spared, he could only put on those 
extra seven hours, turn misogynist and 
misanthrope for ever, do all the good in 
his power, and recover for his creditors 
the six pounds six shillings of which he 
had defrauded them in a moment of weak- 
ness, of which he fancied himself healthily 
ashamed. But it was strange—the more 
brains and hours he put into his labours, 
the more heart went out oi them. 

The record of his days was exciting 
enough to a hospital surgeon, and he saw 
more romance in a week than the wildest 
reader of novels dreams of in a year. But 
one afternoon, while passing through the 
baker’s shop on his way out, he saw a 
stranger sight than even a surgeon sees 
in a century—a fine lady, in the height of 
fashion, entering a baker’s shop in Sara- 
gossa Row. She must have been formidably 
hungry indeed. 

“No, ma’am,” Mrs. Snow was saying 
from behind the counter, “I never lodged 
nobody of the name of Gordon. I may 
say I don’t know the name. I should say 
I might say so, and for sure, only I’ve 
heard it; and though the party that owned 
it never was lodger of mine, them that he 
knew were, only they aren't, that’s true.” 

“You will be so good, madame,” said 
the lady, in a foreign voice, “ to direct me 
to his apartments ? ” 

“T’m very sorry, ma’am, if you're in 
want of lodgings, and if you've been re- 
commended by Mr. Gordon, or anybody 
that knows me; but the room’s been took 
these six weeks. But if you'd like to see 
them, as the gentleman’s out——” 

The lady clasped her hands impatiently. 
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It was clear that her English was not after 
the speech of Saragossa Row. 

Comrie came to the rescue with his 
French of Paris. 

“Can I be of any service to you, 
madame ?” 

“Ah, you speak with a tongue,” said 
she, in her French of Rome. ‘“ Thank 
you, monsieur. I wish to see Monsieur 
Gordon. Is he at home?” 

Comrie frowned. “I know him—lI 
knew him, rather. But he does not live 
here. I believe he is abroad.” 

“* Abroad ?” 
“In Italy. 
Gordon, Poste Restante 

“Ah, you know him too? But it is 
not he; it is the musician——” 

**T know of no other Gordon, at least, in 
London. A musician did live here.” 

“ Ah-—that is he!” 

“ But his name—— 

“T know. Tell me what he was like, 
monsieur. So he is gone? Ah, Prosper 
shall pay for this— Diaminé! 1 It is 
war.’ 

™ Perhaps I could serve you better, 
madame, if I knew why you wish to 
know,” said Comrie, with the caution of 
his country. 

* No—not at all. 
you please ?” 

Comrie did not like the look of the lady 
at all. But what did it matter to him? 
The Marches had gone out of his life, and 
he did not intend them to return. 

“ A little man——” he paused. Descrip- 
tion is never easy, when one tries. 

“ Ah—little, very little ; short, and lean, 
and black—he would be old now, and 
grey, with great brows, and deep, dead 
eyes, that cannot laugh, and a mouth—of 
iron, monsieur—that cannot smile; aman, 
fierce and cold, monsieur, but, per Bacco, a 
man! That is he? ” 

“You certainly have described him.” 

** And here—he lived here ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“He must have been very poor.” 

“He was very poor.” 

“Ah! He was very poor. Yes, and 
old.” She looked round the shop again, 
and at Mrs. Snow, and through the door. 
** Perhaps he had not bread?” she asked 
slowly. 


” 


His address is, ‘ Walter 


99? 





What was he like, if 





“Tt is worse than the Ghetto,” she said 
absently. “ But perhaps he had friends ? ” 

‘He never went out; and he had no 
friends,” 

* Bat you knew him? ” 

Comrie was growing impatient. He had 
lost full five minutes of his day. 

* No.” 

“Did he not perform anywhere ? ” 


“No. He was deaf, madame. Good- 
day.” 

“Deaf? Ah, Gran Dio! Deaf?” 

** Stone deaf. Good——” 


‘* Wait—one moment—one instant, mon- 
sieur! He is deaf—it is true—you 
know?” 

“T am a surgeon, and in my judg- 
ment , 

“ Yes——” 

“ He is not to be cured, but by miracle. 
You see, madame,” he went on, forgetting 
himself in the surgeon, “I will not say 
that what people, the misguided bodies, 
call miracles, are not the commonest 
things; I should say that, on the average, 
ten or eleven miracles happen most days. 
Bat 

“‘Then—he will never hear the Cleo- 
patra P” 

*‘T don’t know what that will be, but if 
he’s to hear it, it will have to be louder than 
anything Lever heard. Good-day, madame.” 

“‘Good-day, monsieur!” she held out 
her hand with a look of terrible triumph. 
“ Good-day, madame!” she said to Mrs. 
Snow, who would have given her ears to 
have understood French for a quarter of 
an hour. “ Poor—old—friendless—deaf ! ” 
she repeated to herself over and over again 
till the cab-wheels turned it into a pean. 
‘* He starves in a den, and will never hear 
the great work—the man that I hate too 
much to kill. Art! To crush women into 
a work that he will never hear! So much 
for Andrew Gordon.” 

It was something for the childless, love- 
less woman to have lived for, even if she 
never saw the fate’s vengeance on her life’s 
murderer with her own eyes. “ Portatemi 
il diadema,” she began to sing to the 
harmony of the wheels. “And now for 
Prosper.” Vengeance was taking form— 
Andrew Gordon should be deaf, not to the 
triumph of the Cleopatra, but to its dam- 
nation. Surely Heaven had indeed deli- 











** He lived, madame.” 


vered her enemies into her hands. 
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